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Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, England. 


Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear Com- 
lexion and a Soft Skin. With these the plainest features become attractive. 
Vithout them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 


Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


PEARS’ SOAP 


Is specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive to 
the weather, winter or summer. In England itis pre-eminently the complexion Soap, 
and is recommended by all the best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, non- 
irritant character, Redness, Roughness and Chappring are prevent- 
ed, and a clear and bright appearance and a soft, velvety 
condition imparted and maintained, and a good, healthful 
and attractive complexion ensured. 

Its agreeable and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties 
commend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet. Its durability and consequent economy 
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NoveEMBER 1884, 


THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR: 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE MILITARY OPERATIONS 
AND INFLUENCE OF THE SWEDES. 


‘“WAaALLENSTEIN. And he [Oxenstiern] thinks so? He judges like a Swede, 
And like a Protestant. You Lutherans 
Fight for your Bible. You are interested 
About the cause; and with your hearts you follow 
Your banners. Among you, whoe’er deserts 
To the enemy, hath broken covenant 
With two Lords at one time. We've no such fancies. 


‘““WRANGEL. Great God in Heaven! Have then the people here 
No house and home, no fireside, no altar? 


““WALLENSTEIN. I will explain that to you, how it stands :— 
The Austrian:has a country, ay, and loves it, 
And has good cause to love it; but this army, 
That calls itself the Imperial, this that homes 
Here in Bohemia, this has none—no country ; 
This is an outcast of all foreign lands, 
Unclaimed by town or tribe, to whom belongs 


Nothing, except the universal sun.”’ 
ScHILLER’s “‘ Death of Wallenstein.” 


1 The writer must apologize for a want of finish, in fact, many short-comings, 
in this article, in consequence of a serious accident. Riding full speed through the 
woods, his favorite black mare encountered a newly-placed barbed wire fence,—the 
suggestion of Satan,—received among others a ghastly wound, and hurled her rider 
over her head on to a stone or stub, occasioning the fracture of one or more ribs 
on the right side, severe bruises, and other injuries. The secretary who had charge 
of papers and books in connection with article, at same time ‘‘ came to grief,’’ and 
so the MS. had to be sent off in a crude state, in order to be placed in hand at stipu- 
lated date. ‘The facts like mosaic stones are all there, but the setting is not done in 
a thoroughly artistic manner. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


THE first idea of preparing this article was suggested by the pub- 
lication of a “History of the Thirty Years’ War,” by Professor 
A. Gindely, of Prague, translated by Professor A. Ten Brook, of 
Michigan, whose introductory chapter and summary are in some re- 
spects the most satisfactory portions of the book. The “Thirty Years’ 
War” has sometimes been styled “the Jesuits’ War,” and the latter 
is by no means an inappropriate title. Michelet observes, in chapter 
viii. vol. x. p. 113, of his “ History of France,” “The [Jesuit] educa- 
tional machine was organized throughout Europe with immense pro- 
portions,—in Germany from 1550 to 1570. It was to be supposed 
that after the death of Ferdinand [I.], who founded their first college, 
they would go ahead more slowly. His son favored them but little. 
The daughters of this son, however, to make up for lost time, belonged 
to them, and introduced the Jesuits even into the recesses of the Tyrol 
and throughout every part of Southern Germany. Thus they were able 
fifty years in advance to lay the foundations of their principal work, the 
Thirty Years’ War.” * 

Without knowing to what persuasion the original author belongs, 
it is scarcely unjust to infer from his conclusions that he does not be- 
long to any Evangelical Church. While he does justice to Gustavus 
Adolphus,—and who, without condemning himself, could fail to do so? 
—he does not extend the same equity to others almost as fully deserv- 
ing of praise. 

While very few books have received such commendation of late 
from the press as the one under consideration, yet it has been far sur- 
passed by other publications of the same class. With regard to the 
contents of the first volume, it is not so easy to judge as of the second, 
because the author of the original claims to have had access to authori- 
ties new and important. When it comes to the second volume, which 
covers the fighting, either he has given less attention to that portion of 
the subject, or else he is ignorant of the care with which it has been 
investigated, especially in Germany. As the battle plans or pictures 
are taken from the Theatrum Europezum, which is not by any means un- 
known in this country, it is fair to suppose that he has made a careful 


2«¢The infamous Bull en Cena Domini, which, anterior to the Reformation, 
condemned all those disagreeing with Rome, added the following anathema, under 
Urpan VIIL., during the Thirty Years’ War: ‘Excommunicamus et anathema- 
tizamus ex parte Dei omnipotentis, ete. Quos cunque Hussitas [Bohemian], 
Wichlefistas [English], Lutheranos [German], Zwinglianos [Swiss], Calvinistas 
[Swiss and French], Ugonottos [French], etc. Item excommunicamus et anatha- 
matizamus omnes ad universale futurum concilium appellantes. Item excommu- 
nicamus et anathamatizamus omnes Piratas, cursarios et latrunculos maritimos.’ 
Lutherans, Calvinists, and pirates were thus classed together !’’ —Page 399, MEN- 
ZEL’s “' History of Germany,’ vol. ii. London, 1858. 
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examination of that valuable original authority ; if so, it is impossible 
to excuse some of his contradictions and mistakes. 

The military portion of the book is.certainly the weakest, and yet 
to any one who has studied the subject closely it is unquestionably the 
most important. In regard to the political and religious considera- 
tions, as the German author alleges that he has investigated fresh 
sources of supply, it is impossible, without access to them or to similar 
documents, to criticise compatibly that division of the work.* He cer- 
tainly does not expose as fully as should be done the bigotry, cruelties, 
and wickedness of the Romanist party. If wrong was subsequently 
done on either side, the evil example was set by them. They sowed the 
wind and the innocent reaped the whirlwind. That they were beaten 
at their own game is ably shown by the American translator. 

“Tt would almost seem, indeed, as if Providence had allowed this 
conflict between freedom of religious thought and thought in general 
on the one hand, and the subjection of all thinking on the other, to a 
process like that wrought by the implements of the artificer, to come 
on at a time when the artificial system was under the lead of the most 
perfect organization ever formed, and the party of free thought was in 
disintegration, in order that it might appear in which of the two sys- 
tems humanity’s strength, and destiny, and the divine order of develop- 
ment, lay.” 

No one could have expressed the truth better, and nothing better 


3 The following opinion has been received from one of our regular generals, 
who is one of the closest students of military works and histories in the country. 
Moreover, although he is indolent in recording his ideas, no one can be clearer or 
more capable when he does choose to express them in writing: 

‘30th July, 1884. In regard to Gindely’s book, I think his statements of the 
diplomatic affairs is at least, to me, new and informing; as far as those affuirs in- 
fluence military movements, instructing. As a describer of military movements, 
except as to their results, he is of but little account. 

‘‘ The Thirty Years’ War was in its origin a simple contest for ascendency be- 
tween Catholicism and Protestantism in Germany. The Catholics were united, 
and directed by the Society of Jesus. The Protestants were divided into two hostile 
sects. 

‘‘ The rulers of the larger political organizations were principally on the Cath- 
olic side. The Protestants held the free towns, the smaller principalities, and the 
great mass of the people. They were without organization, and their two principal 
powers hostile. With Gustavus a new idea was’ born,—perhaps not until after 
Leipsic,—that of German unification. Had he lived Germany would have been 
unified,—Protestant, liberal, and strong, under his house,—the first power in the 
world. That idea went down with him, for there was none but he that could carry 
it out. It was Gustavus, not Sweden, that could govern Germany. Had your far 
orite Torstenson been the heir to the throne, he could have realized it, and carried it 
into effect. Asa general he was the first of the age, more than equal to Gustavus. 
Banér, Bernard, Horn, Tilly, and Wallenstein were able generals, but not generals 
of the first order. Mercy was good; Condé bold, daring, with a natural inspiration 
for war; Turenne skillful, able, and sound. But there was a boldness of conception 
and a rapidity of execution about Torstenson’s movements only found in the world- 
renowned generals,” 
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on the subject need be said. Glory to Professor Ten Brook, if he had 
written nothing more for himself. 

Professor Gindely’s opinions of Wallenstein can never be accepted 
by an impartial critic. As a soldier he was savage but very capable ; 
as a politician he was astute; he saw through the crimes of the Priest- 
hood, especially the Jesuits, and he perished not in consequence of 
what he did, whatever evil can be proved against him, but because the 
Jesuits were perfectly certain that if they did not get rid of him, he 
would most assuredly do all that he could to purge “ Middle Europe” 
of them, as causes of the evils done as well as of the worse evils they in- 
tended todo. As for the Protestants in the majority of cases, they were 
like,a party at the North, who are willing to condone in toto the sins of 
the secession States provided they can attain power through the assistance 
of a “Solid South,” which is exactly to the nation what the Roman 
Catholics were three hundred and fifty years ago in Germany. Wal- 
lenstein was a remarkably far-seeing and foreseeing man ; unscrupulous 
where his interests were concerned, but still very sagacious in perceiv- 
ing that if he did not regulate the action of the sect to which he be- 
longed, there was no sensible solution of the great question which lay 
at the bottom of the conflict, whether by arms or through diplomacy 
and reorganization. 

Since Gindely’s work appeared in an American form, Colonel G. B. 
Malleson, C.S.I., has written the “ Battle-Fields of Germany from 
the Outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War [1618] to the Battle of Blen- 
heim” [1704]. It contains a great deal of interesting information and 
also a number of inexplicable errors, especially in regard to the battle 
of Janikow. The maps attached to it are beautiful, especially that of 
“ Germany at the time of the Thirty Years’ War, 1618-1648,” which 
furnishes plans of ten noted battles. These, except that they are on a 
very small scale, are elegant specimens of such illustrations. Colonel 
Malleson makes a remark which corroborates the views assumed as 
correct in this article: “The victory of Breitenfeld [2d September, 
1631] had given Catholic Germany into the hands of Gustavus. 
With the remnants of his beaten army Tilly had retreated [first on 
Halle, westward] into Westphalia, and between Leipzic and Vienna 
there was no other army to oppose the progress of the conqueror. Had 
Gustavus marched directly from the battle-field to the capital of the hered- 
itary states of the house of Austria, he might then have dictated terms of 

eace alike to Ferdinand and Mazimilian.” [So say I.—J. W. de P.] 

The Thirty Years’ War in Germany was not the first war for religion, 
nor has it been the last. It still constitutes an open festering wound, 
which may eventuate in a cataclysm. The conflict of 1618-48 is per- 
haps still to be fought out on this very continent, as was observed with 
perspicacity by Major-General John Wolcott Pheps in 1861. He is 
credited with an observation to the effect that the “Slaveholders’ Re- 
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bellion, terrible as it seemed, was after all a conflict between Freedom 
and Physical Slavery, but that there was a still more terrible conflict 
impending on this continent,—that between Free Thought and Spiritual 
Slavery,” of which latter the champions and exponents are exactly the 
same as planned, engineered, occasioned, and carried on the Thirty 
Years’ War. , 

In many other respects than the foregoing the parity between the 
circumstances of the Thirty Years’ War and of our own—The “ Slave- 
holders’ Rebellion”—are very remarkable. In the former, the Roman- 
ists were exactly represented by the Rebels in that the latter were bred 
up to the use of fire-arms, especially in Bavaria, the taking of life 
wantonly, and an utter disregard of what might be termed human 
rights, except for a privileged class, whereas, just as one of their political 
leaders remarked prior to the outbreak of hostilities, “Oh, you North- 
erners are not educated to killing.” Just so it was during the Thirty 
Years’ War. The Romanists were united, aggressive, earnest, fero- 
cious, implacable, from the very beginning, and so continued till they 
were taught by an experience brought home to their own bosoms 
through destruction, suffering, and in fire; until they came to know by 
grim force that there were two sides to the game; and that the longer 
that they persisted in trying the chances of inflicting suffering the more 
they, themselves, would be inevitably made to suffer. Again, while all 
the major Protestant sovereignties, and several of the minor sovereign- 
ties, were self-seeking and lukewarm, there were a few in the latter 
class who lived up to their convictions, and were willing to stand or fall 
by them. The seat of feeling of the majority of these “dough-faces” 
and time-servers was simply in their pockets, and it was not until their 
treason to everything that man should respect and hold most dear had 
thrust the enemy’s hands again and again into their purses and wasted 
their properties almost to desolation, that they either desisted from their 
criminal and, worse, unmanly subserviency and selfishness or threw in 
their lot with their actual foreign deliverers, the Swedes. Gustavus 
entered Germany very much as Hannibal invaded Italy, with a handful 
compared to the organized military strength he had toencounter. When 
the former landed he had but twenty thousand five hundred men at 
his disposal to encounter, between Imperialists, Leaguers, and Spaniards, 
between one hundred and ten and one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand soldiers, the majority veterans under leaders esteemed of distin- 
guished ability and life-long experience. The course and phases of the 
two wars were likewise very similar. What the Baltic was to the Swedes, 
the Potomac and the Ohio were to the loyal North. Again and again the 
Swedes flowed Southward, like a “bore,” or tidal-wave, or a torrent, just 
as our loyal volunteers carried the Northern arms forward to the Tennes- 
see and to the James, as did the Swedes to the Rhine and the Danube, 
only to be followed with reflux after reflux, which left the intervals wet 
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with our blood and strewed with our wrecks. After Gustavus and 
Wallenstein and their discipline had disappeared, it was a mere ques- 
tion of mutual exhaustion, until a general arose, Torstenson, who, like 
Rosecrans, saw the road to success, and followed it as Rosecrans unfor- 
tunately was not able, or was not permitted, todo. Rosecrans stated 
early in the autumn of 1862 that “it was his firm belief that if the 
forces recently sent to Chattanooga had been ordered there before, the 
backbone of the rebellion, ere this, would have been broken.” 

Early in the Great American Conflict, the writer observed that, 
through the meddling of politicians and the incompetency of impro- 
vised generals, the Union would be saved as the devoted soldier pre- 
served his comrades from being destroyed through the explosion of a 
mine, by soaking the train into incombustion with his blood ; and that 
success would eventually inure to the North by the extinction of the 
Rebel fire as lights are often extinguished in the tropics, swarmed out by 
insects that perish in the flame, which they finally quench with their 
lives.* Geijer records a similar prophecy by Gustavus from on board 
the fleet which bore him and his army of deliverance from the harbor 
of Elfsnabben, in Sweden, to the island of Usedom, off the mouth of 
the Oder. Gustavus wrote, 2d June, 1630, to Oxenstiern,—“ ‘It ap- 
peareth to me that this whole war will be long drawn out, and rather 
be ended by the delay and weariness of it than by impulse or force.’ 
The prediction, that it would be terminated only by the fatigue of the 
combatants, came true.” What makes this parallel still more striking 
is the interference of the French in German affairs. It is true that in 
the seventeenth century they did actually afford armed assistance to one 
party which they were restrained from doing by England in the nine- 
teenth. Still, in both cases their intentions were the same, and they 
commenced by operating around the edges, as they did by their inter- 
vention in Mexico. In our case they would have proceeded further 
had they dared to act as they did two hundred years previous, and had 
not the “Slaveholders’ Rebellion” collapsed so soon, comparatively, as 
it did when it was put down in 1865. This nibbling, meddling, slicing 
off evoked the threat made by Banér to the French minister, Beaure- 
gard, in 1636, which was realized in 1814-15, and especially and 
immediately in 1870: “If it ever occurs that I [representing the 
Northern Teutonic element] and the Germans [proper] should fight 
together against your king [the French], by ! we will not be very 





4‘ A very intelligent correspondent closes a private letter with the following 
striking words: ‘The war will terminate as the poor wounded soldier saved his 
comrades from being blown up by amine. He crawled bleeding over the sausage 
and soaked the powder with his blood. We Northerners will soak the South into 
incombustion with our blood, and swarm them out as sand-flies swarm a light.’ 


‘ Still o’er their drowning bodies press 
New victims, quick and numberless.’” 


—Army and Navy Journal, vol. i., No. 51, page 841, third column. 
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slow to cross the Rhine!” Gustavus himself gave a similar rap over 
the knuckles to another French ambassador, de Breze, in 1631, in 
reply to a haughty remonstrance. 

If there is one thing that Colonel Malleson does show, it is by 
demonstration that the real objectives of the whole war were Vienna 
and the Austrian Hereditary States. At page 50 he presents at length 
the reasons of Gustavus for not doing so, while admitting that Oxen- 
stiern was right in his arguments. “On to Vienna!” Again, at pages 
83-84, between Nuremberg and Lutzen, the colonel states that Gustavus 
himself never doubted that he could reach Vienna before Wallenstein 
would be able to do so; that sound policy dictated the seizure of that 
centre. Again, before Nordlingen, Bernard of Saxe-Weimar might 
have tried at least to go to Vienna. The discreet Horn, who lost 
Nordlingen by over-caution, saw, nevertheless, that success was simply 
the base or stepping-stone to place the Swedes “in a position to march 
on Vienna.” That the Imperialists expected such a home-thrust is 
shown by the exclamation of Cardinal Pasman, Imperial Ambassador 
to the Pope. When the intelligence of this memorable exploit was 
received in Rome, he cried, in accents of despair, “ Actum est!” ‘Then, 
all is over!” 

That the quick-witted or dextrous (der gewandte) Torstenson,—“ as 
brave a general as ever lived,”—“so celebrated for heroic exploits,” 
from the very first, while he was still second in command to Banér and 
immediately after he became commander-in-chief, perceived that the real 
objectives of the war were Vienna and the Austrian Hereditary States, 
the enemy’s seat of sensibility, and struck for them, proves how great 
a general he actually was. With all his manifold virtues, Gustavus 
was self-seeking, ambitious, within the bounds of principle; Duke 
Bernard was ambitious beyond those limits; Banér was very selfish ; 
Torstenson, a God-fearing, in every sense a religious man, alone never 
seemed to think of self, but only of his country, conscience, and conse- 
quents. The Wrangels, father and son, were always looking to the 
main chance. That Gustavus considered Torstenson all that has been 
claimed for him in this and all other books and articles is proved by 
his saying, “This man is fit to command everything, everywhere,” and 
corroborated by another eulogy from the same lips,—“ My Lennart, 
however, is the best stuff of all them.” This was uttered as the king 
stood among a crowd of heroes, whom he successively regarded, until 
his eyes rested affectionately on his favorite, who 


‘‘ Had great natural abilities, had Fortune in his Counsels, 
. . . Safety in War, Victory beneath his banners ; 
He kept his Confederates within bounds——.” 


Johannis Loccenius (1676) has summed up the matter most satisfac- 
torily, in his “ Historie Svecane” (History of Sweden), in a few short 
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sentences. They are given in the original that no one may presume 
to charge exaggeration in a translation. The concluding sentences also 
demonstrate that until Vienna, as herein claimed, was captured, and 
until the Austrian Hereditary Domain were made to feel the horrors 
and exhaustions of the war by Torstenson, there could be and was no 
lively or living hope of peace: “Donec in defuncti Bannerii locum 
eligeretur Linnartus Torstensonius, inter arma educatus, et ad virtu- 
tis militaris usum ac fortunam non parum erercitatus, Etiamsi-vero 
adverse valetudinis excusatione frustranteretur, tamen Regis Gustavi 
Magni de se judicio permotus, preefecturam militise tandem in se sus- 
cepit. Qvum enim ab hoste captus esset, Rex Cancellario [Oxen- 
stierno] in mandatis dedit, ut Linnartum qvibus posset modis 2 captivitate 
liberaret. Se enim scire, talem esse eum, qui vel solus TOTUM EXERCITUM 
regere posset. Qvod Cancellarius in Senatu retulerat. A Senatu et 
Ordinibus regni Svetie in Comitiis decretum est, in posterum arma 
longius, preesertim in hereditarias Cesaris ditiones transmovere: ut 
hostis ad propius incendium, diligentiori ejus exstingvendi cura et 
majori pacis restituende studio duceretur. Meminerant enim verbo- 
rum Gustavi Magni: Nist Cesari in ditionibus suis hereditariis arma 
inferrentur, et colligendarum virium compendiz subtraherentur, pacem 
sperandam non esse.” 

Colonel Malleson seems to have no idea of the conception, incep- 
tion, course, consequences, and circumstances of the battle of Janko- 
witz, although he devotes thirty-three pages to the Chapter V. under 
this head, and there is nothing to be learned from his comprehension 
of it, although everything of vital importance for the delivery of, and 
carrying on, and profiting by a battle is taught by a time-table, the turns, 
and touchstones of that trinity of essentials in the character of a general, 
foresight, insight, and farsight, displayed by the Swedish generalissimo. 

Colonel Malleson says the nearest railroad station to the battle-field 
of Janikau is Wottic, on the Franz-Joseph Bahn, and thus describes it : 

‘The ground inclosed by the Moldau and its tributary, the Sazawa, may be 
roughly described as an undulating tract, broken up by ranges of hills, in some 
parts by isolated hills, and abounding in tanks or ponds. Occasionally, indeed, the 
traveler comes upon a broad plain, free of incumbrances, and admirably adapted 
for cavalry purposes. In that part of Bohemia such plains, however, are rare. One 
of the isolated hills of which I have spoken rises about twenty miles to thé north of 
Tabor. Ihave called it isolated because it is separated from the range immediately 
to its north by an open space, or pass, having on the east of it undulating ground, 
broken up, in sympathy with the general features of the country, by hillocks, and 
interspersed by ponds. Separated by the pass from this undulating ground, on the 
northwestern slope of the isolated hill of which I have spoken, is a village called 
by the Czechs Jankov, by the Germans Jankau, or Jankowitz. [Jankovitz is 


the Sclavonian for John, whence John’s Town.] South again of this village is a 
broad, unsheltered plain, admirably adapted for the mancuvres of cavalry.’ 


This does not correspond with the reports and contemporaneous 
narratives, and especially with pictures in the Theatrum Europxum, 


. 
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which certainly represent a thickly-wooded, mountainous country, about 
as rough and broken as any upon which a battle would be likely to 
occur. It must be borne in mind, however, that enormous changes 
must have taken place in the course of two and a half centuries, if the 
dense and extensive woods, to which the colonel does not allude as 
present, have been cleared to any great degree. That would account 
for the drying up of streams and lakelets, and render some localities, 
especially friable lands, almost unrecognizable. The writer visited 
fields shortly after great events transpired, which, in three years, pre- 
sented an entirely different aspect simply from clearing off dense woods. 

In treating of the course and progress of a war, attention is as a 
rule so completely concentrated on the great battles that very little is 
paid to engagements that are very often of far more momentous con- 
sequence. ‘Take, for instance, the Affair of Teyne, 29th July, 1619, 
which was decided by the charge of Wallenstein’s horse-regiment led 
by him. It saved the Romanist cause, Austria, and the Emperor. 
To know anything about it the searcher must go back to the Theatrum 
Europxum. It was to the Thirty Years’ War what Lyon’s determi- 
nation west of the Mississippi, or Mill Spring, west of the Alleghanies, 
were to the Slaveholders’ Rebellion; what Mumfordsville, by the gain 
of two or three days, was to the frustration of Bragg’s success in Ken- 
tucky, in 1862; what Chantilly was, in 1862, for the preservation of 
Washington. These, to laymen, were unimportant side issues; to 
soldiers, thrusts and parries which changed the whole ulterior develop- 
ment of events. 

In one respect Colonel Malleson has done a noble work ; he sums 
up his estimate of Gustavus by an exclamation full of sympathetic 
soldierly appreciation. 

“¢ Your king,’ it was his habit to add at the close of these 
dispatches, ‘can only direct his absent disciples in general terms. 
Incidents will arise which no human foresight can predetermine. 
Seize the moments, snatch the proffered opportunities which take birth 
and flight in one instant. J resign into your hands full discretionary 
power ; use it in a manner worthy of me and of yourselves.’ Life was 
indeed worth living under such a commander.” 

Moreover, he vindicates Wallenstein more clearly than even the 
Duke of Friedland’s own biographer, General Mitchell. The Colonel 
does these in a few pages of pregnant sentences, whereas the General 
fills a large and truly interesting volume. Nevertheless, the latter 
does not exhibit the facts as understandingly to the dullest. Gindely 
strives to damn Wallenstein; Malleson damns the Jesuits and their 
pupil, the Emperor.® 

5 “Very little doubt is now entertained that Wallenstein was guiltless of the 


treason attributed to him, and that he had entered into no agreement with France 
or Sweden at the time when his death was decided upon by the Emperor. No 
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When a book, such as that of Gindely’s “ History of the Thirty 
Years’ War,” has acquired a reputation, or is rewarded with a verdict of 
trustworthiness, its publishers should have been extremely careful not 
to present a stumbling-block, as it were, on the first page. The map 
inserted in the first volume is not as it should be, and the map in the 
second volume is incorrect. On the former, Werben does not appear, 
which may be said to be the strongest natural military position in 
Middle Europe, at the junction of the Elbe and Havel. General 
Mitchell agrees with the Prussian critic, von Bulow, that this Werben, 
where Tilly first, to his sorrow, ran against Gustavus, is “a position 
that, in a strategical point of view, is evidently the finest in Germany : 
a good reason possibly why it was never occupied in modern times.” 
A number of important battle localities are not even indicated, and if 
their name appears, nothing is added to recall their interest or impor- 
tance. This is inexcusable, because there are so many historical atlases 
accessible, especially von Spruner’s, which show that the southern 
extremity and richest part of Sweden did not belong to that crown 
until the Peace of Roeskilde, 1658, ten years after the conclusion of 
the Peace of Westphalia, and were the conquests of another war, and 
of another hero, Charles X. Gustavus, suceessor of Christina, daughter 
and successor of Gustavus Adolphus. What is more, the acquisition 
of this territory, including the north shore of the Sound, had nothing 
to do with Sweden’s action in the Thirty Years’ War.° 

There are several maps of Germany during the Thirty Years’ War 
presenting features of the greatest interest, which might easily have 


proofs of the existence of a conspiracy or of his guilt were elicited from the numer- 
ous persons implicated with him. His accusers were the persons who profited by 
his downfall, and inherited his estates; and the master whom he had twice saved 
from the brink of ruin was privy to his murder, and vainly attempted to ease a 
troubled conscience by ordering three thousand masses to be said for his soul.’’— 
Morray’s ‘‘ Hand-Book of Southern Germany,” 434,—2. 

6 Previous to the treaty of Roeskilde, 1658, the whole southern extremity of 
the Scandinavian peninsula known as the Danish Provinces beyond the Sound, 
Holland on the west, Scania on the south, and Blekinge on the east, extending from 
near the mouth of the Gota [Gotha], to about opposite the southern extremity of 
the isle of Oland, belonged to Denmark, which also possessed the whole west shore 
or the Province of West [Westro] Gothia, with the exception of a small strip of 
sea-coast south of, and between, the Gota and north line of Holland. These alter- 
ations are still less recognizable on the present maps on account of the entire change 
which has taken place in the names and boundaries of the districts, in the same man- 
ner that in France the Provincial limits and designations were entirely lost in the 
new Departmental nomenclature. Thus, Blekinge, Capital Christianople, on the 
east; Scania, Schonen, or South Gothland, on the south; and Holland, capital 
Helmstadt, on the west, Danish, are now represented nearly the first by Carlskrona ; 
the second by Christianstad and Malmo; and the third by Halmstadt; West Goth- 
land, capital Gottenburg, comprising West Gothland, Proper, part of Walia and 
Wermerland, is represented at this date by the whole of Gottenburg and parts of 
Karlstadt, Mariestadt, Wenersborg, etc.—(J. W. DE P.’s ‘ Torstenson,’”’ Geijer, 
236, i.) 
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been copied by simple processes. Besides Spruner’s, which furnishes 
plans of important battles, there is Lowenburg’s, which present the 
marches of several armies, and a large amount of important informa- 
tion ; von Kausler, ete. Again, that a plan of the Battle of Breitenfeld 
or, Leipsic, Second, won by Torstenson, in 1642, should have been 
mistaken for that of Breitenfeld or Leipsic, First, fought by Gus- 
tavus, is without excuse. It seems to indicate that whoever selected 
the maps and plans was not thoroughly up in the business. 

Although there are very few histories proper of the Thirty Years’ 
War, there are several constituting portions of larger works, which are 
very able. Schiller’s History of this conflict is like Bancroft’s “ His- 
tory of the United States,” beautifully written, but not deep. Both 
authors, the one a poet and the other a politician, as well as a historian, 
wrote with a bias, and the latter with a bias that changed under influ- 
ences which should either have exerted force at the first or else must 
be regar@ed as successive indications of changes of policy, politics, 
partiality, and prejudice. 

As indicative of careless preparation, compare pages 84 and 93 of 
Gindely’s 2d volume. In the former he says, “ Gustavus reaped on this 
day the fruits of his victory by the most energetic pursuit of the enemy.” 
In the latter he observes, “ Fortunately for the defeated (Lorraine) 
army, the King pursued them now as little as he did after the battle of 
Breitenfeld.” The fact is, Gustavus could not pursue, as was desirable, 
after Breitenfeld or Leipsic, First, because his troops were too much 
exhausted ; not but that he desired to do so, but because there are 
bounds to human physical capacity. 

This picking flaws in an author’s garment is not pleasant, but 
there are times when justice demands that it should be done. 

The last quarter, or seven, of the Thirty Years’ War, were fully 
as important, if not more so, than any of the preceding fourths. In 
1641, throwing the comparative exhaustion of their adversaries out of 
the account, the Swedes were as badly off as they were after the fall of 
Gustavus. Then it was that a new factor appeared, a new general, or- 
ganizer, diplomatist, administrator, in all as great as he was one of the 
greatest captains of the world, whose victories alone made peace possi- 
ble. Gindely is the sole historian covering this period who does not 
attempt to do justice to this hero. Gindely’s history can neither be 
considered a complete work nor one that should be accepted as an ulti- 
mate authority without corroboration. 8 is full of errors as to these 
most important concluding seven years. Take, for instance, the account 
of the campaign which culminated in the battle of Wittstock (1636), 
which is as unsatisfactorily set forth as is the campaign itself. More- 
over, it is not correct, and yet in a famous work by a German officer, 
von Kausler, the details of this action are given in connection with a 
well-known plan. The case is still worse in regard to Rheinfelden ; 
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Gindely does not mention the famous Huguenot leader, the Duke de 
Rohan, to whose advice and assistance the ultimate triumph was due, 
and who lost his life in winning a victory in which he believed he was 
championing the cause to which he had devoted his life. Banér’s cam- 
paign of 1639 is presented in one page in a volume of about four 
hundred and fifty pages, and yet it involved defeats and devastations 
from which the Imperial-Romanist Party did not recover. Gindely’s 
account of the succession of Torstenson to Banér’s command conveys a 
very false impression, and the battle of Breitenfeld or Leipsic, Second 
(1642), which was a very remarkable one, goes with the rest, one page, 
whereas the Battle of the White Mountain, which was so happy for 
the Romanists, and amounted, militarily speaking, to nothing more 
than a skirmish or slaughter, occupies over eight pages; of which 
about one page is devoted to a council of war, apparently to introduce 
the military persuasions of a priest which decided the action of the 
generals. e 

He appears to be conceding too much effect to this member of the 
church militant upon the Council of War, composed of veterans, One 
step farther might carry the imagination back to the reported vision of 
St. John Nepomuck, which manifested itself the night before the same 
battle. “It radiated light, like as it had been the sun, and promised 
victory.” This settled the matter in the mind of Maximilian, Elector 
of Bavaria, the relentless enemy of the heretics, who presided at the 
Council of War above cited, and determined the battle should be 
fought, and the consequent success is credited to the ghost of the Saint. 
So says, at all events, the “ Dictionary of Miracles.” 

At the close of the eighth chapter, Gindely remarks, “ Perhaps 
this [the appeal of Ferdinand the Second to the French court] was the 
last religious appeal ever made by one of two great hostile powers to 
the other with any hope of success.” The Thirty Years’ War was not 
the first fought in Germany for religion, nor the last. Charlemagne 
carried on war for as long a period against the Saxons, with the alter- 
native of conversion or extermination. The religious struggle between 
the Lutherans and other pagans in the Baltic Provinces against the 
supporters of the Pomeranian Monk, Christian, the German Colonists, 
the Sword Brothers, the Knight Brothers of Dobrin, the Téutonic 
Knights, and other members of the church militant, both in body and 
spirit, lasted for fifty (perhaps sixty-nine) years, until 1283. In the 
century succeeding the War of Thirty Years there was another of 
Seven Years, which certainly must have partaken very largely of re- 
ligious influences, since, after one of the very few successes that the 
Romanists won, the Pope sent a consecrated hat and sword to the Im- 
perial general, which, as Macaulay says, evoked a roar of ridicule from 
the banks of the Neva to those of the Tagus. The Nine Weeks’ War in 
1859 was to some extent religious. The Seven Weeks’ War in 1866 
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certainly was, and the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 had a greater 
effect upon what many people style religion than any that had been 
carried on for over twelve hundred years. 

This consideration, in order of dates, brings the story down to what 
Gindely styles the battle of Tuttlingen. It was no battle; it was a 
surprise, and one of the most perfect on record. Nevertheless, with 
all this destruction, it is dismissed with thirteen lines. The Swedish— 
Danish War of 1644, one of the most remarkable on record, in which 
the conduct of Torstenson, the Swedish generalissimo, evoked the high- 
est praises ever lavished by the cold-blooded Turenne—by the way, a 
pupil, it is claimed, of Bernard of Saxe-Weimar—upon a rival in 
glory, is passed over with a single paragraph. Gindely, however, in 
this connection, deserves one credit-mark. He is the only author as 
yet examined who furnishes the figures of the Imperial force dispatched 
towards Denmark. He states that Gallas started from Bohemia with 
twenty-two thousand men, a force which, without counting Bruay and 
Coloredo’s divisions, picked up on the road, or the Danish contingent, 
was very much superior, if not over double, to the Swedish army it 
was expected to dispose of forever. It would take too much time 
to point out all the other mistakes, but, advancing step by step, the 
greatest is now encountered. The finest battle of the Thirty Years’ 
War was that of Jankow, Jenikaw, or Janikau, a remarkable locality, 
forty-five to fifty-three miles, according to different routes, southeast of 
Prague. Guthrie (1776) places it longitude 15° 8’ east and latitude 
49° 45’ north, and eight miles to the south-southeast of Czsalau, where 
Ziska, the celebrated Hussite leader, was buried and Frederic the Great 
won the second of his decisive victories. No battle fought upon this 
earth’s surface presents finer lessons for a military student than Janikau, 
and yet Gindely can only afford to give it twenty-seven lines, in which 
he contradicts himself and falls into several errors. No man, as far as 
personal supervision is concerned, ever did more than Hatzfeld, the 
Imperial general, to command success, and no general committed greater 
blunders than a subordinate division-commander, Goetz, whose stupidity 
gave rise to the Bohemian proverb, when speaking of a reckless dumb- 
head, “ He will succeed as well as Goetz at Janikau.” Nevertheless this 
professor in Prague, writing within fifty miles of the battle-field, who 
boasts of fresh sources of information revealed to his research, puts 
Goetz in command of the Saxo-Bavaro-Imperial Army, and throws 
the blame upon Hatzfeld, who had been ruined by the imprudence and 
incapacity of the former. 

There are circumstances connected with this battle of Janikau, pre- 
ceding, accompanying, and following, which have few parallels, each of 
which is equally worthy of note. In 1620, when the army of the 
Romanist League was advancing upon Prague, it came in sight of the 
Protestant forces at Grunberg (Green Mountain), near Pilsen, and, side 
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by side, marched the two hostile bodies, which finally collided on the 
White Mountain, close to Prague. Twenty-five years afterwards Tor- 
stenson first appreciated the hostile presence of Hatzfeld just about the 
same spot, and, side by side, the Swedish and Imperial armies, march- 
ing night and day, felt each other, until they encountered in battle at 
Janikau. It was very similar to the retreat of the rebels from Gettys- 
burg escorted by the Union army, with the vital difference that in the 
two cases previously dited the parallel march ended with decisive col- 
lisions. Wellington’s flank-march, parallel to Marmont, winding up 
with the former’s magnificent victory of Salamanca in 1812, is alone 
worthy to rank with that of Torstenson in 1645, with one exception, 
however, that the difficulties of every kind which the Swede overcame, 
and the Englishman did not encounter, elevate him to a degree of gen- 
eralship which renders it in every feature unique. Circumstances some- 
what similar justify the assignment of the march upon Rome of the 
Constable de Bourbon to this restricted class of exemplary military 
operations, but the simile ends with the march. In April-May, 1527, 
the Imperial troops were flying as the eagle or condor to its prey, Rome, 
just as were the Swedes towards their objective, the enemy in the field, 
in 1645. Bourbon and Torstenson were equally well aware that 
things could not go on as they were going much longer ; only the latter 
had, in addition to his other miseries, the horrors of winter added to all 
the other sufferings which were to be overcome. In 1527, Rome was 
a refuge as well as a reward. Unlike the Imperial army under Hatz- 
feld, the army of the Italian League followed Bourbon at a respectful 
distance, although they knew the ever-increasing necessities of Bour- 
bon’s troops, and, moreover, were well aware that the capture of their 
objective would result in rape, ravage, and ruin such as the world has 
seldom witnessed, and, as it turned out, without precedent and without 
parallel. No wonder the proverb holds good throughout all time, that 
“‘ Man plans and God bans” (or directs). England’s three greatest victo- 
ries, Crecy, Poictiers, and Agincourt, would have had a different result 
if the dunderheads who controlled and directed the efforts of a willing 
and devoted people had shown any common sense and practiced even a 
little patience. Lee’s lack of judgment lost him Gettysburg, which he 
should never have fought, and if Hatzfeld had left the Swedes a few 
days longer to themselves, it is questionable if they could have fought 
at all. Torstenson makes this confession in his report. A dream with 
the Virgin Mary in it, converted the fears of a bigoted emperor into 
the assurance of victory. Manifold senseless but irresistible reasons, 
not to be charged against him, compelled Hatzfeld to accept battle, 
and Torstenson was compelled by equally forcible, but wise instead of 
foolish, impulses to deliver it. Then the inspiration of God, which 
is genius, gave to the crippled Swede such a decisive triumph as first 
convinced the enemy that reconciliation in one form or another alone 
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could save from ruin, taught courtesy to their representatives in the ° 
Peace conferences, and three years after that treaty was concluded, 
which enabled Free Thought to snap its fingers ever since at the 
bigotry which had occasioned the war. To all these grand causes and 
effects Gindely, but not his translator, seems to be utterly blind. 

Thus having indicated a few of the errors, omissions, or short-com- 
ings which strike a careful student with absolutely painful force, it is 
the intention of this article to furnish to the readers of THE UNITED 
SERVICE a picture of a struggle which, although it lasted about the 
term of years assigned to a generation, swallowed up as many human 
beings and as much wealth as all the earthquakes, together, which 
have occurred since history has been trustworthy ; conceding that the 
estimates placed upon the losses of life, in statistical works, through 
such cataclysms, are to be accepted as correct. 

Reflection, perhaps, must reject the statements of the effects of such 
agencies in China and Indies, for the reason that recent investigation 
pretty clearly shows that.the population of those countries is very 
greatly exaggerated: consequently the results of catastrophes of all 
kinds, there, must be accepted with the same deduction and in the same 
preportion that the population is overestimated. 


THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 


Readers, reflect! Thirty years of ceaseless war! How could our 
people and this generation anywhere grasp the idea? Our great civil 
contest, the “ Slaveholders’ Rebellion,” lasted only four years, and the 
North scarcely felt it immediately in any manner; with the exception 
of some districts, did not feel it materially at all, or suffer, except 
through the loss or mutilation or physical suffering or financial ruin of 
relatives and friends. But, readers, just reflect upon thirty years of 
such desolating conflict as embraced all Middle Europe in its fiery 
circuits,—its maelstrom of death and desolation, of such misery as the 
mind can scarcely conceive: rape universal, robbery universal, murder 
universal ; everywhere 


‘¢ Steel to the bosom and flame to the roof;’’ 


hostilities not confined to a section, but penetrating every region and 
district ; cities of first importance sacked, burned, or utterly demolished 
like Magdeburg. Hell let loose upon earth, and men converted into 
demons permitted to work their pleasure ; nothing safe, nothing sacred, 
nothing inviolate; religion the watch-word, crime the result. Cal- 
culated bigotry let loose with full power to work out its subtlety in 
torment of soul and body, and lovely provinces converted into wastes ; 
villages plundered twice a day, nay, three. 


It is not likely that any one who has not studied the map has the slightest idea 
of the enormous extent of territory which constituted the stage of the Thirty Years’ 
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War. The Imperialists carried their desolating arms as far South as Mantua and 
as far North as Stralsund, six hundred miles apart; as far West as the cultivated 
fields of the Netherlands and central France, and as far East as the rude valleys of 
farther Silesia and the vast plains of Poland, nine hundred miles asunder. The 
Swedes penetrated and plundered from the Skaw, at the entrance of the Baltic, to 
the North, to the Lake of Constance to the South, some seven hundred miles; to 
the Rhine to the West and the Vistula, five hundred miles apart; having been 
previously engaged along the whole shores of the Gulf of Finland, which made 
the line of operations from Northeast to Southwest upon which they had been and 
were operating very little less, following its sinuosities, than -the distance from 
Paris to Moscow, traversed by Napoleon in 1812. The facilities of locomotion and 
supply possessed by the Arch-brigand of the nineteenth century were so exceed- 
ingly greater, that his expeditions were nothing to compare with the operations 
which serve as examples of the superior manhood displayed by the more hardy, 
enterprising, and daring Condottieri’? in the centuries preceding. 


In about twenty-seven years Germany lost two-thirds of her popu- 
lation,—twelve out of sixteen millions.® In Saxony nine hundred 
thousand men had fallen in two years. Bohemia, prior to 1639, had 


7 It is very curious to find that the definition of a word, which is originally 
Italian, has no depreciative signification attached to it in the ‘‘ Diczionairio della 
Crusca,” the highest authority in that language. The primary meaning is “ Cap- 
tain,” and its equivalents given are in Latin ‘‘ Dux,” a general or commander-in- 
chief, and in Greek 7yeuwv, likewise a chief commander. In the Venetian Republic 
the Condottieri were executives of the highest consequence, and their title was long 
antecedent to its application to the leaders of such bands, contingents, or armies as 
were in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the scourgers and desolaters of dif- 
ferent countries, especially of France and Italy. The Venetian Condottieri were 
the Twelve Secret Councillors of the highest rank and consequence, and commanders 
of the Military forces. 

8+ A final circumstance will suffice to depict the condition of Germany at this 
period [1648]. The excessive despair had so ulcerated the hearts of the people and 
turned them from all natural affections that men abstained from their wives and 
lived in gloomy and tragic chastity. In France, the Marechal de Gaisson was urged 
to renounce celibacy. ‘I esteem life so little,’ he replied, ‘that I do not care to 
share it with any one’ [confer it on any one]. All Bohemia, and, moreover, nearly 
the whole of Germany, seemed penetrated with a similar disgust during the fright- 
ful struggle. The Germanic race seemed resolved to die out and not leave such 
boundless misery as a legacy for future generations. A whole nation desired to 
commit suicide. It was found necessary to exhort married people from the pulpit 
to make use of their rights and not thwart the intentions of nature. Even more, 
the Franconian Diet,* with the approval of the archbishops of Bamberg and 
Wurzburg, formed, on the 15th of February, 1650, at Nuremberg, a legislative 
decision which allowed priests to marry and authorized polygamy. I have the text 
of this singular document before me, and will translate it, as a proof of such impor- 
tance as this must be communicated to the reader in its entirety. 

Art. 1. During an interval of ten years, reckoning from this day, no man will 
be admitted into a monastery who has not reached his sixtieth year. 

Art. 2. All priests and curates not belonging to a religious house or chapter 
are bound to marry without delay. 

Art. 8. Any man is allowed to marry two wives ; but husbands are advised, and 


* “Tn Franconia, which, owing to her central position, had been traversed by every part during the 
war, the misery and depopulation had reached to such a pitch that the Franconian Estates, with the assent 
of the ecclesiastical princes, abolished | 4.p. 1650] the celibacy of the Catholic clergy, and permitted each 
man to marry two wives, on account of the numerical superiority of the women over the men.”—Men- 


zEL’s “ History of Germany,” vol. ii. London, 1853, p. 397, 
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lost three-quarters of its inhabitants; the population of Augsburg, in- 
stead of eighty thousand, had eighteen thousand. “In the Duchy of 
Wiirtemberg seventy thousand hearth-fires were extinguished; in 
Hesse seventeen towns, forty-seven castles, and three hundred villages 
were burned.” Other districts suffered as badly, if not worse. It is 
stated and corroborated that eighty thousand men “ fell under his stand- 
ards,” although Banér’s armies were never large, and that when he died 
there were only five hundred native Swedes left in the force under his 
command. “ Peaceful peasants were hunted for mere sport like beasts 
of the forest ; citizens were nailed up against doors and walls and fired 
at like targets, while horsemen and Croats (Roman Catholic Imperial 
troops) tried their skill in striking off the heads of young children at 
a blow,” or tossed them from the pikes, as from pitchforks, into the 
flames, as at Magdeburg, an exaggeration of Quantrell at Lawrence. 
Not even the wildest conceptions of Gustav Doré surpass the reality 
of the mingling of the very grotesque in horror and the terrible sav- 
agery of such scenes as the “ Pasewalk Slaughter,” enough 


“To move wild laughter in the throat of death, 
The appalling laughter of utter despair.’”’ 


Nor were the “Soldatesca” satisfied with even their generation’s long 
reign of license. When peace was signed and the relieved population 
prepared to sing to the new tune of 


‘¢ Adieu, valor! rest, rapier! be still, drum!”’ 


they will often be reminded of it from the pulpit, that if the fate of two persons is 
intrusted to them, they must in turn behave discreetly and prudently, provide for 
them sufficiently in the first instance, and then take measures to prevent hatred 
springing up between them. 

To such a state was Germany reduced! Like Bohemia, it ended by losing two- 
thirds of its population [KonuLrauscn, Deutsche Geschichte, p. 552], supposing 
that it possessed thirty millions of inhabitants at the beginning of the war (it now 
[1859] contains more than double), twenty millions perished by famine or a violent 
death. The barbarian hordes did not produce such disasters in the Roman empire. 

And now, let any one upbraid the French for the excesses of 93! The Jesuits 
and Dominicans destroyed more victims than the whole of the Revolutionary party 
since the beginning of the world. 

The persecution organized by Ferdinand II., under the influence of the Jesuits, 
retarded civilization for one hundred and fifty years beyond the Rhine. When it 
commenced its ravages, Germany possessed a brilliant school of painting, famous 
engravers, learned men, and a rising literature ; when the reaction pulled down its 
scaffolds, and spiked its guns, all talent had disappeared like a dream ; ignorance 
held out the hand to misery. Genius could not flourish aguin in this devastated 
land till the middle of the eighteenth century: the arts had only returned to their 
pristine vigor in one day. Thwarted and arrested by France in their ambitious 
plans, the Jesuits transported their gloomy apparatus to that country, aud avenged 
themselves by obtaining the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The Dragonnades, 
and all that accompanied them, were only an imitation of their procedure in 
Austria.”’"—Pp. 85-7, ‘‘ Secret History of the Austrian Government,’ by ALFRED 
Micurets. London, 1859. 

VoL. XI.—No. 5. 82 
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“it is gravely recorded that on receipt of the news of the Signature of 
the Peace of Westphalia, the Swedish Field-Marshal, Charles Gustavus 
Wrangel, by no means a cruel man, compared to many others, accord- 
ing to the rule of this time, dashed his plumed hat to the ground, 
trampled upon it with rage to learn his occupation and chances of en- 
riching himself gone, and allowed his troops to enjoy, in the district 
they were occupying, one more revel of rapine before they were com- 
pelled to sheath their rapiers, extinguish their matches and linstocks, 
and restrain their passions.® If any reader doubts the truth of all this 
let him read “ Wallenstein’s Lager,” by Schiller, which presents a perfect 
picture not only of the interior life of the imperial army, but of the 
texture of thought which pervaded it, demonstrating that, in the 
opinion of the soldiery, consumers and prodigals, the producing classes 
were looked upon as mere ministers to their appetites, slaves, at best, for 
their maintenance and amusement. Nor were the Imperialists alone to 
blame. When, in 1639 and in succeeding years, the Swedes and their 
allies burst through and across the Ore Mountains to recompense on once 
reformed, now bigoted, Bohemia the cruelties, exactions, and desolations 
inflicted upon the Protestant Circles, the picture becomes as horrible on 
this side as it had been upon the other. Bohemia flamed up into a sea of 
fire. Often during the night the conflagrations were discernible, burst- 
ing out from and embracing over a hundred places at once. Several 
thousand hamlets, dwellings, cloisters, villages, towns, cities, and castles 
were burned or otherwise destroyed, and von Lundblad, in his “ Swedish 
Plutarch,” relates that one of Banér’s subordinates bragged that he had 
destroyed eight hundred towns and villages. At table, once, a confidant 
of Banér remarked that the Imperialists would not fail to paint these 
ravages in the blackest colors. “ It is certainly unchristian,” answered 
Banér, “ but those who have commanded me to do thus, they must be 
responsible for it to God and to history.” Banér himself wrote “ that 
it would be no wonder if by the just judgment of God the earth should 
gape and swallow up such malefactors.” ; 

Worst of all, the awful result was that, in most cases, victory 
realized the idea of Byron,— 


9 ‘* Peace was at this juncture proclaimed throughout the empire to all the 
armies, to all the besieged cities, to the trembling princes, to the wailing people. 
The wild soldiery were roused to fury at the news. At Feuchtwangen, Wrangel 
dashed his cocked hat to the ground and gave orders to let loose all the furies of 
war during the retreat. The beautiful city of Liegnitz in Silesia was wantonly set 
on fire by one of his men. The neighboring city of Jauer was similarly treated 
by the Imperial troops, who, shortly before the peace, had attacked the Swedes in 
that place. Turenne, the idol of France, acted in the same manner. Neresheim 
was sacked, and Weil was laid in ashes by his soldiery. This robber-band at length 
disappeared behind the Vosges, A.D. 1649.""—Page 392, ‘‘ The History of Germany 
JSrom the Earliest Period to the Present Time,” by WoLraane MENZEL, vol. ii. 
London, 1853. 
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‘* And when it hath the thing it hunteth most, 
*Tis won as towns with fire,—so won, so lost,”’ 


as was the case with hundreds of towns important at this era, and 
whatever city preserved itself from fire and “ plunder,”’—a word, a 
characteristic deposit in the English language, 1642—-43,—did so at the 
cost of Brandschatzen,—i.e., exhaustive contributions paid to purchase 
exemption from feeling the tender mercies of the cruel, and the effects 
of the unbridled passions of the wicked troops, such as Rome in 1527, 
and Mantua in 1628, experienced at the hands of the army of a Holy 
Apostolic Emperor. Nor was the suffering altogether confined to the 
peaceable and weaker portions of the community. 

There is one feature in the Thirty Years’ War which no writer upon 
it has ever presented with that impressiveness which would otherwise 
have given it the importance it deserves, viz., the terrific effect of want, 
suffering, and especially pestilence, even upon the regular armies. It 
is said that the Plague was never absent from the interior of camps, 
especially the Imperial or Austrian, and more than one army was more 
effectually ruined by camp diseases than even by such battles as elimi- 
nated two-thirds of the defeated force. Regiments disappeared, not 
figuratively, but literally. In one case, in the Swedish camp before 
Brunn, not a man was left to represent the large organization to which 
he belonged. Indeed, more than once, when two armies sat down to 
observe each other, they suffered far more from the filth of their camps, 
and its consequences in virulent maladies, than if they had fought a 
most murderous battle, and the troops, opposed to each other, were 
forced to separate because neither could stand the stench any longer. 

Indeed, and indeed, no reader can fully realize to his mind the - 
terrific horrors and exhausting sacrifices of the Thirty Years’ War, 
the vast battle-field of entire Germany, that arena of fratricidal, and, 
bitterest of all, of religious strife. This half a continent might be 
justly compared to nothing more appropriately than the “ Valley of 
Crosses,” of which the horrors make the very flesh quiver as delineated 
in the story of that siege of sieges, Jerusalem’s. According to the 
most authentic accounts, at length, in spite of the desperate and inex- 
tinguishable valor of the Jews, the investment of that city had been 
completed, and all their sorties, however ably planned and vigorously 
executed, resulted in defeat. In these sallies, or attempts to escape, 
the enemy, who were daily contracting the circle of their lines, slew 
thousands, while almost equal numbers remained prisoners to that foe 
who scarcely knew the word “pity.” Exasperated at the stubborn 
character of the defense and the undiminished intrepidity of the be- 
sieged, the Romans determined to crucify their captives in order to in- 
timidate their countrymen and multiplied their victims, “until room 
was wanting for the crosses and crosses were wanting for the bodies.” 
Exposed in one of those deep valleys,—whose depths could be fathomed 
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from the battlements of Judah’s strongholds,—at once to the concen- 
trated rays of Palestine’s burning sun and the horrified gaze of their 
brethren aloft on Zion’s sacred bulwarks, the sufferers expiated their 
patriotic efforts by a death of protracted torture almost unequaled in 
severity. Excited to frenzy by the agonies their eyes beheld by day 
and the lamentations their ears drank in by night, the garrison threw 
open their gates and rushed forth once more upon the iron-clad masses 
which girt them in. Maddened by the thirst for vengeance, while one 
division threw itself upon the Roman lines to divert the attention of 
the main army, the other plunged into the Valley of Torment, anni- 
hilated the Roman Guard, and were busily engaged in the pious duty 
of releasing and tenderly removing their agonized fellow-soldiers and 
countrymen, and consuming those already dead as well as their instru- 
ments of torture on one vast funeral pyre, when Titus hurried forward 
reinforcements to arrest their triumph, punish their temerity, and force 
them back into the city. As the tides of Rome’s and Jewry’s war met 
in furious contest in the darksome valley, illuminated solely by the 
fitful glare of that one ghastly fire, it became at once converted into the 
bed of a howling, seething whirlpool of human slaughter. Elevated 
on the still upright crosses, the dying wretches, who had not been res- 
cued or taken down, writhing in every stage of suffering, looked down 
upon a scene of human passion raging with a fury equal in intensity to 
their own consuming anguish. Amid the shock, recoil, the “vast and 
tempestuous rolling and heaving of infuriate life,’ whatever fresh 
forces mingled in the struggle became absorbed at once, and those who 
fell, perished, trampled beneath the feet of tormentor and avenger, in 
that quagmire of mingled gore and flesh and arms and garments. 
Ebbing and flowing as fresh forces poured down on either side, they 
were lost as if engulfed, and the unexampled struggle endured until 
the “‘Army of Vengeance,’ a name given to it alike by Jew and 
Roman, had accomplished its purpose with dreadful retribution.” 
Even such a butchery was but a faint type of that wholesale slaugh- 
ter which for thirty years" fattened the fields of Germany, fallow as 


10 But the ‘Army of Vengeance,’ a name given to it alike by Jew and 
Roman, accomplished its purpose with dreadful retribution. The legionaries posted 
to defend the valley were trampled down and destroyed at the first charge. Troop 
on troop, sent to extricate them, met with the same fate. One of the few prisoners 
described the valley, when his cohort reached its verge, as having the look of a 
living whirlpool, a vast and tempestuous roiling and heaving of infuriate life, into 
which the attempt to descend was instant destruction. ‘Every cohort that entered 
it,’ said the centurion, ‘ was instantly engulfed and seen no more. Last night our 
legion, the fifteenth, lay down in their tents five thousand strong; to-night there 
are not ten of us on the face of the earth.’ ’—‘“ Salathiel,’’ by the Rev. GrorGE 
Croty, LL.D. London and New York, p. 415. 

11 The Thirty Years’ War is said to have actually commenced 26th August, 
1618, although the flames of contention had been kindled years before, and was 
concluded by the Peace of Westphalia, 24th [14th] October, 1648. 
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regarded their proper fruits, but prolific in crops of bloodthirsty sol- 
diery. That Whirlpool of Battle which the GEFoLGE of Mansfeld 
and the Bohemian Insurrection occasioned, pouring their furious tides 
in adverse currents to the Imperial hereditary stream, became at last a 
vast WaR-MAELSTROM, in which the sword and fire, pestilence and 
famine,” united their forces to draw in and engulf whatever came 
within their influence. Army after army, magnificent in appointments, 
perfect in discipline, heroic in valor, plunged into that vortex, which 
rejected but a few wrecks, relics of what it had absorbed, just as the 
Norwegian Maelstrom was represented as casting forth on distant shores 
ragged trunks of trees or jagged pieces of ship-timber, memoria of 
giants of the forest or gallant ships sucked into its insatiate maw! How 
often had fresh armies from Sweden, reinforced, at first, chiefly from 
England and Scotland, but eventually from every Protestant state in 
Europe, filled up the chasms disease and want and battle had made! 
How many crops of youth and manhood, fit for that Devil’s Traffic, 
War, had the Roman Catholic circles of the Empire yielded for the 
sickle of Death! How often had the wave of Swedish victories dashed 
against the innermost bulwarks of the Imperial throne, and as often re- 
ceded to the verge of the Baltic, whose swelling billows poured forth, 
as of old, fresh floods to inundate anew and bathe in blood those fields 
from which the moisture of preceding surges had not yet evaporated. 

* In 1618 the baleful flash of the War-Beacon first threw its lurid 
glare athwart the Bohemian mountains. In 1630. the Swedish Hero 
cast his “ magical” sword into the balance; and crying out that ‘‘ God, 
and God alone, was his Banner,” ‘stood, in 1631, the “ Deliverer of 
Germany.” In 1632 Lutzen closed that career, unexampled in all 
times, and plunged the Reformed Faith anew in the depth of afflic- 
tion, from which he had so triumphantly raised it and sustained it. 
Thenceforward, hither and thither, advancing, retreating, swallowing 
up the fruits of the earth, the glorious testimonies of man’s industry 


12“ The Famine, during the greater part of these wars, kept pace with the Pes- 
tilence. Wheat was sold more times than once at a price I dare not give credit to, 
namely, £3 18s. (nearly twenty dollars; equal to-day to sixty dollars) a bushel. 
Guards were Posted to Protect The Newly-Buried from Being Devoured. There were 
instances of children being seduced, massacred, and eaten up. Two women fought 
for a slice of a dead horse, and one killed the other. A straggling beggar decoyed 
away a poor woman’s child, and began to strangle it in order to eat it; but the vigi- 
lant mother surprised her in the fact and killed her. The face of the earth was 
ruined for want of agriculture, and every animal eatable was so greedily searched 
after that the beasts of prey missed their daily food. When Lord Arundel passed 
through the Empire in return from his embassy to Vienna, a fox crept out of a 
brake and seized one of his attendants by the leg; the fellow took it up, for it was 


_ 80 weak it could not escape; its eyes were haggard and sunk in its head, and it 


weighed just nothing. And, if I remember right, there was another remark in the 
same relation, namely, that almost every house contained nothing but a famished 
dog.” —‘' Essay on the Military State,’’ etc., etc. [pp. 58, 54], by W. Harte. 
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and genius, destroying and returning to trample in the gory mire, or 
grind into powder, that remnant which accident or sheer exhaustion, 
not mercy, had previously spared from annihilation, Bellona’s train of 
evils, circling her Juggernautic car, had trooped and whirled from the 
snow-fields of Muscovy to the sunny vales of France, from the land 
of the Goth to the free soil of the Switzer ; and, bowed in misery, man 
lifted up his desponding heart to Heaven, which seemed shut to his 
appeals of suffering, and asked, in bitterness of spirit, “ When shall all 
these woes cease?” And yet, how many calamities were still to be 
poured forth from the Almighty’s cup of wrath and indignation! . . . 
The year of 1641 found the Swedes once more on the very ground 
their feet had occupied when their Great and Good King (1630) knelt 
to return thanks to God for his safe passage to that land whose soil 
eventually drank his blood, poured forth in the cause of humanity and 
true religion. Since that eventful hour, how many lofty heads had 
fallen low! Death had taken a lesson from the Syracusan tyrant, and 
lopped off the tallest and most glorious flowers: MANSFELD, in his 
forty-sixth year; Duke CurisTiAn, of Brunswick, in his twenty- 
ninth; Tiny, in his seventy-third; GUSTAVUS, in his thirty- 
eighth ; PAPPENHEIM, until the advent of the Swedish king, esteemed 
the best cavalry officer of his day, in his thirty-eighth ; WALLEN- 
STEIN, in his fifty-first; Duke BERNHARD, of Weimar, the youngest 
of eight equally brave and warlike brothers, in his thirty-sixth ; 
Ban®&p, in his fortieth ; KNIPHAUSEN, and crowds of lesser note, but 
still glorious spirits, had laid down their lives in prosecuting this quar- 
rel of faiths and nationalities, when the Swedish Lion’s choicest whelp, 
the son-in-arms of his adoption and nurture, if not of his blood, that 
“ famous” TORSTENSON, “the most active and talented of all the 
Generals in this war,” caught up the standard, emblazoned with the 
three crowns, to which his illustrious Preceptor had proudly asserted 
and gloriously maintained his claims, and to the laurels so fresh and 
green with which GUSTAVUS, Bernuarp, and BANER had gar- 
landed its staff and armed points, added other wreaths no less numerous 
and vivid in their verdure. 

As space accorded precludes anything like details, it might be as 
well to group together a few notices of some of the principal characters 
who were most prominent at different periods, and without whose active 
individuality what was done, humanly speaking and ignoring the doc- 
trine of “ Fatality,” would not have come to pass. 

- From the beginning of the contest one of the figures which ar- 
rest the attention was that of Count Tilly, soon to become General- 
issimo of the Bavarian and Imperial forces, as well as those of the 
League, lay Jesuit, and, until he met Gustavus, “the Invincible.” It 
is true that he was defeated on 27th April, 1622, by Mansfeld at 
Mingolsheim, but he redeemed the check within two weeks with a 
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victory at Wimpfen, 6th May, 1622, which annihilated his new adver- 
sary, the Margrave of Baden, who brought this disaster upon himself 
by separating from Mansfeld. Tilly was the last man whom an ordi- 
nary observer would have selected as the ideal of a general or a soldier. 
If he had not been diminutive he would have furnished a capital model 
for Reitsch for a Mephistopheles. He wore no armor, carried no arms 
except a sword, and, instead of riding a war-horse, rode a small, easy, 
white or gray hackney. Strange to say,—according to Michelet,—he 
was infected by the mania of the period, for gambling. Although a 
veteran, he declared “ War is a game of chance,” and, to translate the 
language of a great historian, “the bigot General Tilly, the butcher 
(twew) of this war, between his masses and his Jesuits, was not so com- 
pletely devoted to the Virgin that he did not give more thought to the 
jade Fortune.” The evening before the battle of Leipsic, 1631, he 
held a Council of War in the house of a sexton or undertaker, the 
walls of which were decorated with skulls, coffins, hour-glasses, and 
shank-bones painted in fresco. He was so far influenced by super- 
stitious prestiges that he became very dejected and dreaded the coming 
encounter. Even the hitherto undaunted Pappenheim, whom Gustavus 
styled “a soldier,” was likewise shaken by the coincidence. The epi- 
thet which the great Gustavus generally applied to Tilly was “an old 
corporal,” signifying he was a martinet ; sometimes he spoke and wrote 
of ‘him as “ The Old Devil.” Tilly’s axiom almost justified the first : 
“a ragged soldier, but a bright musket.” 

Wallenstein (this method of spelling is used because best known), 
in reality Waldstein, was perhaps the greatest Condottiere, proper, who 
ever lived, and understood the nefarious business better than any other. 
His translator appears to praise Gindely for adopting “ Waldstein,” but 
he was not the first to recognize it as correct. Naylor and Michelet, 
xii. p. 4, 1858, spell it in the same way, and the latter gives the 
reason for this form. He says Wallenstein—who, from the shape of 
his head, must have been a Slav—signed Waldstein to pass himself 
off as a great German Lord. Never has any man been the subject of 
more consideration or misrepresentation. Perhaps the great Gustavus 
summed him up most correctly when he called him a “ madman.” In 
many respects he exhibited symptoms of a mind not well balanced, but 
not on the battle-field. Still, he undoubtedly saved the Imperial cause, 
and was rewarded with the usual Austrian ingratitude.* 


18 «« There are many aspects under which it is interesting to contemplate the com- 
plex, grandiose soldier-politician, Wallenstein, who is one of the strangest and most 


mysterious figures of the picturesque seventeenth century ; and there are ample 


materials for many thoughts about Wallenstein. 
‘‘ The great problem for the student is, how far Wallenstein was only selfishly 


ambitious; or how far he was truly great, actuated by motives which transcended 
personal aims, and which had for object the good of his country and the service of 
humanity. We want to understand the true value of this dark, perplexing, colossal 
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Michelet styles him “the speculator who understood the military 
market. Previous Condottieri had operated on a small scale.” The Gen- 
oese Spinola made war under the Spanish flag like a Broker. Wald- 
stein undertook the affair on the grandest*scale with this clear calcula- 


figure, which towers so loftily, in gloomy grandeur and in mysterious meaning, 
above the wars, the politics, the intrigues, of his distracted land and turbulent time. 

‘Of his capacity as politician, or as warrior, there can be but little question. 
What, then, were the motives which impelled this born leader of men to act as he 
did act? His failure in ultimate success is, it must be recollected, to be attributed 
to the murder which cut short his action. Had he lived he would, probably, have 
changed the current of European events; and he might have produced beneficial 
results which would have rendered his reputation clear and far-shining, resplendent 
in glory, and duly honored by history. 

‘“‘TIn any attempt to portray and analyze that dark, picturesque, complex Wal- 
lenstein, who certainly remains always majestic, if not always certainly great, it 
is natural to begin by regarding him under the dim, mystic starlight of astrology. 
Johann Kepler worked out the horoscope of the remarkable infant born at 4 P.M. on 
September 14, 1583. The great astronomer, who, like most of the men of science 
of his time, was also partly an astrologer, points out that Wallenstein was born 
under a combination of Saturn and Jupiter, both in the ‘ first house,’ or astrolog- 
ical house of life. Saturn, the ‘swart star,’ inspires melancholy, wild thought, 
dark ambition, contempt of human authority, disregard of religion; and induces 
an absence of human tenderness and softness. Men born under Saturn are quar- 
relsome, impatient, haughty ; but when they are also under the counter-influence 
of brilliant Jupiter, there is ground for hope that such dark and dangerous char- 
acteristics will soften and brighten with the progress of the years; while the regal 
planet develops a thirst for glory and for power, lends defiant daring, and inspires 
reckless courage. The combination of saturnine and jovialistic influences prom- 
ises greatness, but predicts danger. A man born under this joint aspect will play 
a lofty part, will do great deeds, will provoke mighty enemies; but will, in the 
main, prevail and rule. It is a combination which points to a great career and 
fortune. Elizabeth of England was born under the same astral aspect. Wallen- 
stein’s high path of life seems lighted always by the’stars ; and behind his majestic 
figure we fancy always great planets gleaming out of skyey darkness. 

‘When first the young hero awoke to ambition, he could hardly do other than 
seek to serve the emperor. The Empire was splendid and supreme. It was the 
overwhelming force in disunited Germany. It possessed tradition, wealth, and the 
support of the Church. It was, indeed, like an iceberg in spring, undermined be- 
neath the water-line, but towering in terrible majesty above the warring waves. 
Wallenstein was, in the opening of his career, impelled chiefly, if not solely, by 
ambition. His nobler aims were to grow out of his experience of life, war, and poli- 
tics. It needed time to develop his higher individualism out of his lower self. Suc- 
cess cleared his mind of self-seeking. It was most natural that the poor young 
Bohemian noble, aspiring as adventurous, should devote his sword to the service of 
the magnificent and munificent house of Austria. The eager young soldier could 
see only the surface, and could not read the hidden signs of the troublous times. 
He wanted to succeed by joining himself to success. He wished for reward from 
the power most capable of royally recompensing ability. Conscious of his own 
supreme power, he judged—and from his then point of view judged rightly—that 
Ferdinand would recognize his valor and his talents by honors, titles, ample pay. 
Nominally a Catholic, his nature was not religious. He had no clear convictions, 
and was politician rather than theologian. He turned deaf ears towards the music 
of the spheres, though he bent credulous eyes upon the fate-ruling stars. If his 
soul had a Heaven, he pierced into that Heaven no deeper than to its stars. 
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tion: “If I have few soldiers, I may be beaten; but if I have all of 
them, I shall surely win, because I will have to do with soldiers only 
in name, fresh levies, peasants without discipline,—sheep! I will buy 


*Many a one 
Owes to his country his religion ; 
And in another would as strongly grow, 
Had but his nurse or mother taught him so.’ 


“‘ But the man was magnanimous and was no bigot. He had insight into the truth 
of things, and he saw that Vienna could never succeed in extirpating irrepressible 
Protestantism in Germany. The Thirty Years’ War was concluded upon the basis 
upon which Wallenstein worked. Peace was produced by adopting the principles 
for which he bled. He learned to distrust the emperor, to detest the prejudices and 
superstitions of priest-led Vienna. The influence of priestly intrigue and of court 
cabal grew hateful to him. He was weary of ambition ; for himself he had nothing 
more to desire; and he strove for a peace which should accord equal rights to Prot- 
estant and to Catholic. The Peace of Westphalia enacted all that Wallenstein 
had striven for; but that peace was concluded in 1648, and Wallenstein was mur- 
dered in 1634. Exhausted Vienna was compelled to make a peace which granted 
the great thing which Germany needed ; but the years between 1634 and 1648 were 
a time of waste and wanton bloodshed, of devastating wars, and of uncounted 
human misery and loss. Another proof of Wallenstein’s sagacity is that in 1648 
the Swedes had acquired a strong hold in Germany; while French conquests in- 
cluded Austrian Alsatia, Strasburg, Philipsburg, Metz, Toul, Verdun. Had peace 
been concluded in 1634, neither Sweden nor France would have made such con- 
quests of German territory. 

‘‘ The emperor could well afford to be liberal in paying the price of blood to the 
conspirators who assassinated Friedland; for the extent of the duke’s confiscated 
property was enormous. His widow received only the small estate of Neuschoss ; 
his only child, Maria Elizabeth, married, after the murder of her father, a Count 
Kaunitz; Wallenstein’s heir sank into obscurity. 

‘“‘The death of Wallenstein aroused great controversy in Italy. Von Ranke 
found in the Corsini library, ‘ Difesa sopra la morte di Waldstain;’ ‘ 1] lamento 
di Alberto Waldstain con S. Ma. Cesarea;’ ‘Causa e morte di Walstain.’ 

“ The Italian tendency is to exculpate him, an old man, without heirs male, from 
any conspiracy to attain the Imperial throne for himself. They thought in Italy 
that, had Wallenstein entertained the ideas and projects attributed to him, he would 
have proceeded more in the manner of Cesar Borgia. Speech in Italy was then 
comparatively free; but in the Imperial domains it was strictly restrained. The 
court published, in October, 1634, a ‘ Report,’ in which Wallenstein is accused of 
a conspiracy of a worse character than that of Catiline. The more than doubtful 
evidence of Khevenhiller and of Sesyma Raschin was freely used to criminate the 
dead general. Nothing was allowed to be published except by authority ; and 
authority exerted itself to the utmost to blacken the character, and to distort the 
motives, of the great man that it had executed without trial by means of murder. 

*‘ Living in a time of dissimulation and intrigue, the mind of Wallenstein had 
acquired a tortuous bent; and his sinuous negotiations have done much to throw 
doubt upon the singleness of his aim or the purity of his purpose. He had not the 
‘single eye ;’ nor was he too great for complicated policy. His trail is often diffi- 
cult to follow ; but it seems clear that, with time, and great responsibility, his vision 
became clearer and his objects became national. He rose on stepping-stones of his 
dead self to higher things. His late devotion to the right cause was punished by 
murder; and the efforts of his enemies to confuse evidence have tended to leave 
his name and fame as problems in history; and yet it seems to me that his motives 
muy be traced, and that he rose—towards the end of his career—to be a man who 
may fairly be called great.”—H. Scautz WILSON, ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine.” 
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up the wolves!” And he bought them up, the best,—until the Swedes 
appeared,—to the number of one hundred thousand. His army was by 
no means Imperial. It was, rather, a military demagogy, for the time 
being, in the hands of an irresponsible master. It was analogous to 
those horrible bands of mercenaries in the service of the Successors of 
Alexander and of Carthage. It belonged to Wallenstein as long as he 
bid highest and paid most lavishly. It deliberated, judged, and exe- 
cuted him as soon as it became the interests of the subordinate leading 
spirits to get rid of him. But whether under Duke or Kaiser, the 
masses, without protection or consideration, male or female, Papist or 
Protestant, were simply its miserable prey. 

If Gustavus did call him a “ madman,” he could not have applied 
that epithet to Wallenstein’s method of carrying on war. The Duke 
knew perfectly well that if Tilly, with his veteran army, had found it 
impossible to cope with the superior discipline and manceuvring capacity 
of the Swedes, it was useless for him to attempt to contend against the 
victors with his new levies, however individually brave, in the open 
field. When urged to enter the lists with Gustavus, Wallenstein re- 
plied, “ Battles enough have been fought already, and it is time to try 
another method.” This other method was a war of positions and field- 
works, and resolved itself into what has been justly termed “a Cam- 
paign of Famine.” Schiller did not exaggerate in the least when he 
wrote,— 


‘‘ These lands [Bohemia, Silesia, etc.] 
Began to draw breath freely, as Duke Friedland, 
From all the streams of Germany, forced hither 
The scattered armies of the enemy ; 
Hither invoked, as round one magic circle, 
The Rhinegrave, Bernhard, Banner, Oxenstiern, 
Yea, and that never-conquer’d king himself; 
Here finally, before the eyes of Nurnberg, 
The fearful game of battle to decide. 

A new spirit 

At once proclaimed to us the new commander. 
No longer strove blind rage with rage more blind ; 
But in th’ enlighten’d field of skill was shown 
How fortitude can triumph over boldness, 
And scientific art outweary courage. 
In vain they tempt him to the fight; he only 
Entrenches him still deeper in his hold, 
As if to build an everlasting fortress. 
At length, grown desperate now, the king resolves 
To storm the camp, and lead his wasted legions, 
Who daily fall by famine and by plague, 
To quicker deaths than hunger and disease. 
Through lines of barricades, behind whose fence 
Death lurks within a thousand mouths of fire, 
He, yet unconquer’d, strives to storm his way. 
There was attack, and there resistance, such 
As mortal eye had never seen before: 
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Repulsed at last, the king withdrew his troops 
From this so murd’rous field, and not a foot 

Of ground was gained by all that fearful slaughter. 
In Nurnberg’s camp the Swedish monarch left 

His fame—” 


Yes, his “ Fame” of Invincibility, but not his Fame of fidelity to 
his friends ; for Gustavus, although foiled and defeated in his aims, 
kept his promise to the Nurembergers: “ With the assistance of God, 
I will keep Wallenstein from entering the walls of your city, and as 
long as my soul lives within me, he shall not look upon your dwell- 
ings.” 

There is no doubt that Wallenstein before Nuremberg arrested the 
rising tide of the power and influence of the great Gustavus, and raised 
a dike against their further increment. ‘Whether, if the King had 
lived, he would have made an end of Wallenstein, as he did of Tilly, 
is one of the “unsolved enigmas of history.” All that is known is 
that to animate his troops to conquer Wallenstein in his selected posi- 
tion at Lutzen cost the Swedes and Protestants the life of their King 
and champion. Wallenstein had twice saved the Emperor, and Im- 
perial gratitude rewarded the Preserver with ruin and murder, and his 
assassins with the wealth and properties of the eminent victim. 

Gustavus Adolphus—as were Frederic the Great and William ITI. 
—and Torstenson were the pupils of a Frenchman, Pontus de la Jar- 
die, originally from Carcassone, in the generalship of Thoulouse and 
Province of Languedoc, in France. He was a great soldier, and a 
greater general, and an even greater man. The Russians, whom he 
beat so thoroughly, wanted to canonize him. His son James was the 
preceptor, superior, and father-in-law of Torstenson. 

It is said that Gustavus was the largest man in Europe, and the 
noblest,—“ the foremost man of all this modern world.” Michelet 
observes, “‘ Without three defects, all with which he can be reproached, 
—brief outbursts of passion, too rash exposure of his person, and short 
sight,—he attained the highest elevation of which human nature is 
capable.” 

Torstenson, “the inimitable,” was a large and very handsome man 
in form and face, and, for his time, a Christian in the noblest sense. 
He is regarded by some few critical students, whose opinions are worth 
those of all the others who have not examined the subject with equal 
attention, as great a soldier as his master, and a better strategist. He 
has been justly styled the Modern Hannibal.“ As an artillery officer 

144 In the majority of instances, in fact, almost in everything, Torstenson was 
the antitype of Hannibal. Among other points of similarity, in the same way that 
Hannibal adopted the tactics of his enemies, the Romans, just so Torstenson, with 
a change of compelling circumstances, adopted those of the Imperialists for his 


Foot. Both only failed in sieges. Hannibal’s object was to capture a fortified post 
which would give him assured communications by sea with Carthage. Torstenson’s 
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he has never been exceeded, and he used it as Napoleon afterwards 
did,—massing it on decisive points at critical moments, using it, apply- 
ing the expression of Napoleon, like the pocket-pistol of a giant, to 
shoot down his adversary when the latter least expected it. The enemy 
rejoiced when his artillery was silenced by his withdrawal from the 
field on account of illness, and counted his disappearance as equal to 
the elimination of a small army. 


sieges were always undertaken to complete a connecting and covering chain of for- 
tresses from the Baltic to the Danube to facilitate the accomplishment of his great 
plan of attacking the Austrians in their most vital parts, and the one object of his suc- 
cessive campaigns was the Austrian lands along the Danube and the relief, succor, 
and re-establishment of this chain of posts, like our stations on the railroad from 
Chattanooga to Atlanta. The defense of Altoona by Corse, in 1864, and its relief 
by Sherman, was exactly that of Olmutz by Paykul, and its preservation twice by 
Torstenson. 

In conducting his campaigns Torstenson evinced a perfect knowledge of his 
business and comprehension of strategy. His base was on the Baltic (in our case 
Nashville) ; his objective, like that of Napoleon in 1805, and as Moreau’s should 
have been in 1800, was Vienna (in our case Atlanta). His first plans, as evinced 
by his campaign of 1642, was to establish a chain of fortresses along the Oder, 
through Silesia and Moravia,—the very route followed by Frederic the Great, in 
1742-45, to secure his line of advance and retreat (according to Sherman’s plan in 
his advance to Atlanta). Olmutz, which he took in his first campaign of 1742, was 
held by the Swedes eighteen years, until two years after the end of the war, 6th 
July, 1650. When he fell back before superior forces in the autumn of that year, 
1642, it was to recruit and reorganize in Saxony, inimical to the Swedes, just as 
Frederic the Great used that kingdom ag a captured magazine. Here he fought his 
first great battle,—a marvel of maneuvring,—which succeeded, like Napoleon’s vic- 
tory at Dresden, through an attack on both wings. His subsequent advance to 
Freyburg, and siege of that place, was a diversion to draw off the attention of the 
imperialists from their sieges of his posts on his Silesian and Moravian route to 
Vienna. Although forced to raise the siege, he occasioned the enemy as great a 
loss as could have resulted from a battle. His Campaign of 1643 was to reconsoli- 
date this line as far as Olmutz, whence he raided to the outworks of Vienna. Called 
off to the subjugation of Continental Denmark, he reintegrated his army in a coun- 
try which, for nearly twenty years, had not felt the exactions of war,and had 
become again full of everything of which his troops stood in need. 

Had the ice favored he would have crossed into Jnsula Denmark to take Copen- 
hagen, a plan which his pupil, Charles X., Gustavus, executed fifteen years subse- 
quently. Completely outmaneuvring the Allied Danish and Imperial armies 
organized and dispatched and coalesced to shut him up in the Cimbric Peninsula, 
he turned their left flank, placed himself across the communications of the Impe- 
rialists, and, after a series of actions and campaign of positions, he so ruined them 
that out of twenty-two thousand which marched northward under Gallas from 
Bohemia, only two thousand—some accounts say one thousand—returned thither. 
His march across Germany into Denmark was unprecedented in history. It sur- 
passed that of Napoleon from Boulogne into Moravia, and the ruin of GALLAs in 
MAGDEBURG was superior to that of Mack in ULM. His return march 
across the Ore Mountains, in the winter of 1644-45, was far superior to that of 
Bonaparte across the Alps, in May, 1800. It is not surpassed, perhaps, in the his- 
tory of war in energy, engineering, audacity, and success. Flying to the relief of 
Olmutz, hard pressed, he anticipated the Maneuvring March of Wellington against 
Marmont, in 1812, and gave the imperial general, who attempted to intercept him, 
a defeat far more disastrous than that of the French at Salamanca. 


. 
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Although crippled by the gout so that he was almost always car- 
ried about in a litter, he was swifter than any other general of the war 
in all his movements, and as superior in the handling of: cavalry as of 
great guns. One of his achievements with his troopers at Juterboch, 
in 1644, may fairly challenge all time and place for a parallel. He 
perfectly comprehended the capabilities and value of Mounted Infantry, 
and his thorough acquaintance with the administrative services, espe- 
cially the obtaining and transporting of supplies, presents a problem 
which no investigation has ever yet solved. That what he did accom- 
plish is a fact ; the How is an enigma. That his strategy was superior 
and his fighting a battle superlative need no other proofs than maps, 
plans, reports, and results. 

The three most “implacable and harassing enemies” of the Emperor 
and Empire during the first period or phase of this war, when as yet 
all was confusion, for nothing was definite until Gustavus Adolphus 
appeared, were Mansfeld, the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, and Christian of 
Brunswick, and all three died in the course of the year 1626. Of this 
trio the last was by far the most remarkable character, and deserves 
more particular notice than is accorded to him in general histories. 


15 The British General John Mitchell, who wrote so much on military history, 
in his life of Wallenstein, doubts whether Torstenson has yet been equaled as the 
leader of an army, and that he surpassed his predecessors by the splendor of his 
success. His actions bordered almost on the incredible. These actions and success 
were due, in a great measure, to his own life-long practical experience from esquire 
of the body to the King and aide-de-camp on the staff and in the line up to gener- 
alissimo. His genius, if genius can grow, and his talent were augmented and de- 
veloped when he assumed the supreme command, by twenty-four years of almost 
continual service in the field. Moreover, that nothing might be wanting to the 
education necessary to the duties he had inevitably to perform if he lived, he had 
studied his profession under Maurice of Nassau, the best military preceptor, and in 
the finest military school possible. Maurice was a great man, who did not disdain 
any imptovement from the highest in science down to the bits of his troopers’ 


horses. Torstenson profited by all this, and doubtless it is his keen perception of © 


the benefits which he had seen to be derived from attention to what ordinary men 
deemed trifles, made him such a consummate master in applying every possible ad- 
vantuge of improvement in all the arms and services. The same General Mitchell, 
in treating of the campaigns of 1813, remarks, ‘‘ The boldness of the Allied bands, 
acting in rear of the French, became every day more ruinous to the latter; and the 
exploits performed by some of these corps remind us forcibly of the wild and roman- 
tic adventures achieved during the Thirty Years’ War by the daring followers of Tor- 
stenson and Wallenstein.”” Torstenson’s daring followers were the superlative light 
cavalry which he himself had made, like Frederic, by discreet severity and sleep- 
less, unremitting supervision ; those of Wallenstein were the natural light horse, 
like the Cossacks, which he had‘ attracted to his standard by high pay and unre- 
strained rapine, which continued superior until the Swedes brought with them 
mounted troops similar to them in activity, and far better through a discipline 
which increased their efficiency without detracting in the slightest degree from 
their peculiar mobility. This idea, perhaps, is best illustrated by the conclusions 
of the very Russians themselves, that a regiment of Cossacks who have been [reg- 
ularly] trained is worth three regiments untrained. 
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CurRIisTIAN”® the Younger, Duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel or 
Luneburg-Wolfenbuttel, Bishop and Administrator of Halberstadt 
(sometimes styled “ Prince CHRISTIAN,” or the “ Mad,”—more properly 
perhaps the “ Wild” or “ Fierce,”—“ Bishop,” or the “Mad Bruns- 
wicker,” or “ Halberstadter,” or the “ Frantic Duke,” or “ Christian 
Furioso” (likewise the “ ACHILLES of Germany,” or, more appro- 
priately, of the Thirty Years’ War, just as Mansfeld was considered 
the Utyssgs), was born 10th of September, 1599, and died of fever or 
of poison May, 1636. He was the younger son of HENRY Jutus, Duke 
of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel and Luneburg, and of ELIzABETH, eldest 
daughter of FrepERIc II. of Denmark. CHrisTIAn’s mother, the 
Scandinavian Princess Royal, was originally betrothed to JAMEs I., the 
father of EL1zaBETH, England’s Princess Royal, but the engagement 
was broken off, and her next younger sister, ANNE, substituted. Good 
evidence, however, that James had yielded to state policy alone, in this 
change, exists in the fact that his first daughter bears the same name as 
his first love, her aunt. Thus Christian and Elizabeth, Princess Pala- 
tine, Queen of Bohemia, were first cousins. Moreover, CHRISTIAN’S 
elder brother, FREDERIC ULRIC, had been, in 1610, a suitor for the 
hand of his cousin, the Princess Royal of England, and his sister, 
CATHERINE, united to her by congeniality of character, was her insepa- 
rable companion and life-long intimate friend. Nay, still more, EL1za- 
BETH’S husband, FREDERIC, writes in 1622, “I would rather part 
with an arm than lose such a friend (7.¢e., CHRISTIAN). We owe him 
unutterable obligations. I love him even as a brother.” CHRISTIAN 
studied the art of war under the famous MAuRICcE of Nassau, Exiza- 
BETH’S admirer, constant friend, and protector, who paid her a 
“ Leicestrian” homage, such as he never offered to any other woman. 
Besides, MAuRIcE was her husband’s mat€rnal uncle and guardian. 
Thus CuRisTIAN and ELIzABETH were united by the closest, ties of 
blood, affection, and association. Besides, by feelings of the warmest 
attachment and deepest respect, she was bound to him by the strongest 
ties of gratitude, and perhaps the best proof of his feelings to her is 
his famous letter of the 15th June, 1622, published in CHAPMAN’S 
“Gustavus ADOLPHUS,” Appendix No. iv., page 417. For tender- 
ness of expression and devoted affection—nay, idolatry—it cannot be 
surpassed, and it must stand forever as a memorial of the most exalted 
disinterested love. 

It would scarcely be possible to reconcile CurisT1an’s idolatrous 
passion for EL1zABETH with his character as depicted by the generality 
of historians, were it not that its reality is indisputable. ‘The stern- 
ness of CHRISTIAN’S temper was” (appeared to be) “ little congenial to 
gallantry, and his aspect had a mingled seriousness and wildness, rather 


16 For a complete Biographical Sketch of CurisTIAN of BRUNSWICK, see pages 
60, 51, No. 4, vol. iii., Army and Navy Journal, New York, 16th September, 1865. 
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calculated to inspire awe than awaken love. His figure was tall and 
thin,” which doubtless made him appear taller than he really was; 
“his face long and angular,” without beard, whiskers, or moustaches ; 
his fine forehead, shaded with dark hair, worn carelessly a la Solda- 
tesque; “his complexion pale, but enlivened by dark gray” (most likely 
black or hazel from his portraits); ‘eyes, of which the glance was 
almost fearfully bright and lustrous. Despising pleasure, abhorring 
libertinism, he shunned conviviality” (that is, the prevalent German 
deep-drinking), “‘ was faithful to his friends, implacable to his enemies, 
tenacious of his honor, and insatiable in his thirst for glory.” “The 
devoted zeal evinced by this prince for his kinswoman was, however, 
not merely honorable to himself, but to the chivalric spirit and romantic 
gallantry that softened and exalted the darker features of that enthu- 
siastic age.” ‘‘In CHRISTIAN alone” (of all who dedicated their swords 
and lives to her) “she discovered feelings congenial to those which had 
prompted her to advocate the cause of the Bohemians.” “It has been 
justly remarked that few women remain insensible to proofs of con- 
stancy in the other sex, . . . and she dwelt with delight in the idea 
that she had at least one partisan who espoused her interests from sen- 
timent alone, and adhered to them with incorruptible integrity of prin- 
ciple.” Christian learned the duties of a soldier in Holland, the Great 
School of Arms, under Prince Maurice, and that he was able to accom- 
plish anything against such a fortunate and experienced general as 
Tilly, with the raw troops he successively raised, proves that the lessons 
he learned had not been given to an inattentive or dull pupil. His 
chief merits as a soldier—no mean ones—were activity and bravery, 
and he particularly shone in a brilliant charge. Like William III. of 
England, it was said of him that “he was better known by his defeats 
than by his successes; he was great in raising armies, and only needed 
experience to become a good general.” Elected to the Bishopric of 
Halberstadt in 1616, the Emperor refused to confirm his election, and 
thus laid the foundation of an enmity which Love and Protestant zeal 
both tended afterwards to strengthen.” 


‘¢ There was an enthusiast of the preceding century to whom, in some essential 
points, the Warrior-BisHoP bore a considerable resemblance. The land watered 
by the Rhine and by the Elbe, indeed, does not present externally a more striking 
contrast to that through whose burning veins run the Tagus and the Ebro, than the 
gray-eyed and fresh-colored Saxon to the pale, dark-complexioned founder of the 
Order of Jesus. Their ultimate course, too, diverged almost as widely as the east 
from the west. Yet were there in the constitutions of the men the same character- 
istic elements, the same tendencies to romantic love and religious enthusiasm ; and 
it seemed in both cases to depend on the accidents of life or the leadings of Provi- 
dence which passion should overshadow or eclipse the other. QnrisTIan of Bruns- 
wick, like Ianatrius Loyota in his early manhood, had placed his affections upon 
one who was ‘no countess, no duchess, but of a rank more exalted still ;’ and had 
Fleurus, instead of only depriving him of his bridle-arm, made him what Pampelua 
made Lorota, a helpless cripple, incapable of ever distinguishing himself by deeds 
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of chivalry in the sight of his mistress, his ambition might have taken a different 
course,—he, too, might have experienced the extremes of spiritual grief and ecstasy, 
and have consecrated himself to Gop in the zealous discharge of his episcopate. 
But his wound left as wide a scope as ever to the hope of worldly distinction. It 
invested him with a fresh title to the friendship of the royal lady whom he served ; 
and, while it was healing, he banished tedium, and almost the sense of pain, amid the 
charms of her attractive society. To his motto, ‘Tour pour Dieu,’ was now 
added ‘ET pour ELLE.’ But it cannot be doubted to which of the two the chief 
share of his affections was given. It was a species of idolatry, and criminal in that 
sense.” 


From the consideration of warriors, attention must be directed to 
that of women. One of less note, as to the extent of dominion, but 
of the highest note in respect to her personal influence and worth, was 
Amelia Elizabeth, of Hanau, Dowager sovereign and widow of Wil- 
liam V., Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel (who was the first of the German 
princes to adhere to Gustavus), styled the “Constant” or “ Trust- 
worthy.” When Tilly was permitting plundering, ravishing, burn- 


ing, wasting, in his very sight, and called upon the Landgrave to desert 


his colors and principles under penalty of the infliction of similar hor- 
rors in his sovereignty, William V. made a reply which put to shame 
the cowardly powerful Protestant princes. “ J will Not,” was his un- 
daunted reply, “admit foreign soldiers into my cities and fortresses ; 
my troops I require for myself; if I am attacked, I shall know how to 
defend myself; if Count Tilly requires money and provisions, he had 
better get them from Munich.” Such a hero deserved a grander and 
vaster stage. Gustavus Adolphus considered him almost equal in 
ability to the celebrated Bernard of Saxe-Weimar. His was a consort 
worthy any husband, however lofty in position; in her constancy, 
courage, and conduct she was more than a man. From first to last 
she adhered with unwavering fidelity to the cause of freedom, and she 
lived to rejoice with the victors, and to share in the rewards of the 
triumph of the cause her husband had espoused, and whose duties she 
inherited. That princely house of Hesse-Cassel had always been the 
truest of the true since Philip, the Magnanimous, stood up by the side 
of Luther, defied Charles V. and the power of the Empire and of Rome. 

‘¢ Some writers pretend that his [Bernhard of Saxe-Wiemar’s] aspiring spirit 


aimed at still greater designs” than are even generally attributed to him. ‘‘ Amelia, 
the amiable widow of the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel,!” whose virtues, accomplish- 


17*¢Tn the course of the same year [1636-1637], William V., the Landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel, was suddenly called away from the tempestuous scene in which he had 
acted so conspicuous a part. To commemorate the expressions of universal regret 
with which he was accompanied to the grave is the most glorious tribute that his- 
tory can offer to his virtues. It is the province of flattery to exaggerate merit, and 
of friendship to conceal or diminish defects; but tears and lamentations proceed 
from the heart,—the language of truth and affection. Few princes have been en- 
dowed with greater or more amiable qualities. He was sincere in his professions, 
a rigid observer of every engagement, and so scrupulously guided by the dictates 
of honor as to be incapable of deserting a fallen friend, even when ambition and 


. 
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ments, and masculine understanding rendered her worthy to share the affections 
of a hero, had extensive territories, a devoted people, and a numerous army at her 
disposal. By uniting her dominions with those which he had already conquered 
in Swabia, he might have raised himself to a level with the greatest princes of Ger- 
many in riches, power, and authority, and thus have attained the summit of his 
wishes.” 

After the battle of Nordlingen almost all the Protestant princes and prince- 
lings of Germany hastened to abandon party and principle and make peace with the 
Emperor. ‘ No such pitiful considerations influenced the actions of the Landgravine 
of Hesse-Cassel, or deterred her from adhering with inflexible fidelity to the dictates 
of honor and gratitude. For aconsiderable time after the death of her husband, 
the machinations of Darmstadt, the treachery of Melander, and the decisive superi- 
ority of the Austrian arms imposed the necessity of a temporizing policy; because 
it would have been impossible for her to have followed the suggestions of her mag- 
nanimous soul without exposing her country to utter destruction. She accordingly 
endeavored to avert the storm by entering into a negotiation with Ferdinand, which 
she artfully protracted during several months with such consummate dexterity that 
it does not appear that the imperial court entertained the smallest suspicion of her 
professions. The facility with which the emperor progressively acceded to all her 
demands soon became a subject of serious disquietude, because it was likely to de- 
prive her of every national pretext for delaying to ratify the treaty ; and it appeared 
of essential consequence to the stability of her government that the odium attend- 
ing the renewal of hostilities should fall entirely upon Austria. No sooner, there- 
fore, was her authority firmly established, than she unexpectedly insisted that 
the same unrestrained toleration which had been previously obtained for her own 
subjects should be equally extended to all the members of the empire. A demand 
so extravagant, as she clearly foresaw, put a stop to all further proceedings, and the 
refusal afforded what appeared to her people a satisfactory reason for again uniting 
with Sweden. 

‘“Tt is possible, however, that this resolution, enforced as it was by honor and 
inclination, might not have been adopted with so much haste had she not been 
stimulated by the exhortations of Salvius and D’Avaux, and by the promise of a 
subsidy from France. The immediate consequence of her renovated alliance with 
Sweden was the removal of Melander from all his employments ; a fortunate occur- 
rence, as his interested soul was capable of every baseness. 

‘‘ Fortunately for the Swedes, the treaty with Amelia Elizabeth was brought to 
maturity before victory had again forsaken their standards; but scarcely had that 
princess declared in their favor than she would have had cause to regret her precip- 
itation, had she been capable of repenting the performance of a duty which she 
owed to the memory of a husband whose virtues she highly revered. Strong in the 
conviction of having acted her part with courage and consistency, she prepared to 
encounter the gathering storm with the intrepid spirit of a heroine; consoling her- 


interest combined to inculcate the hateful lesson of treachery. Trained to arms by 
that illustrious patriot, Maurice [of Nassau], Prince of Orange, he attained to such 
an eminence in that difficult art as to have been placed, by the discerning eyes of 
Gustavus Adolphus, nearly on a level with Bernard, Duke of Weimar. Though 
the loss of such a man, and particularly at such a crisis, must have been regarded 
as a public calamity by every admirer of wisdom and probity, it fell less severely 
upon the Protestant party, because his widow Amelia, appointed to govern during 
the minority of her son, adhered with fidelity to all his engagements; and, in en- 
deavoring to fulfill them, displayed talents and virtues which have been rarely sur- 
passed in any sex or station. With a courage and constancy unusual in woman, she 
maintained possession of the sovereign authority, in spite of the intrigues of the 
Landgrave of Darmstadt, and in defiance of the armies and artifices employed by 
Austria to terrify or seduce her from her duty.” 
Vou. XL.—No. 5. 33 
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self with the reflection that if she were doomed to perish in defence of her inde- 
pendence, her fall would not be inglorious.’”’—‘‘ The Civil and Military History of 
Germany from the Landing of Gustavus to the Conclusion of the Treaty of West- 
phalia,”’ by Francis Hare Nar tor, Esq., in two volumes, vol. ii. London, 1816. 


Her insight into character and her comprehension of military mat- 
ters were extraordinary. As an evidence of the first take the case of 
Melander or Holtzapfel, who at one time commanded her husband’s 
forces. She discovered his meanness, falsehood, and incapacity, and 
she warned Gustavus against him. Nevertheless, his specious gifts 
actually deluded the great king. Although a rigid Calvinist, this 
Melander, rejected by his own creed and party, went over to the Impe- 
rialists, and through the deaths and failures and transfers of other 
prominent leaders obtained command of the last army that the Emperor 
could place in the field. When, in 1647, the French had abandoned 
the Swedes to carry out their own plans and Wrangel was being actually 
driven back once more to the Baltic,—this retreat apparently to be a 
finale to Sweden’s aggressive power,—Melander’s conduct “ proved that 
the Landgravine Amalia had read his character more truly than had 
Ferdinand III. [or even the Great Gustavus]. Standing in front of 
Weimar, he had on his left his native country, the Landgraviate of 
Hesse, uncovered and at his mercy. His desire to wreak his vengeance 
on the Landgravine for the slight he considered she had put upon him 
triumphed over the instincts of the warrior and the sense of duty. He 
quitted, then, the pursuit of Wrangel, led the Imperial army into 
Hesse, and avenged himself on the ruler from whom he had deserted 
by devastating her lands—which were the lands of his own country— 
and plundering her people, who were his countrymen, in a manner 
which had not been exceeded at any period even of that war!” 

As an instance, on the other hand, of the estimate placed upon her, 
Amelia Elizabeth’s, mental and moral gifts by the greatest general of 
the war, Torstenson, it is only necessary to read his correspondence 
with her. ‘ He listens to her counsel, even in military affairs, with 
great respect. It is a pleasure to read the letters of this princess, mas- 
culine even in her handwriting, a number of which, with her signature, 
both to Torstenson and to Wrangel, are preserved in the latter’s corre- 
spondence.” 

It was to her that Torstenson, after he had sketched his plan for the 
campaign of 1646-47, wrote those remarkable lines which explain 
why success did not crown the action of the allied forces. Wrangel 
“was directed to maintain the army, and evade a general action, until a 
union had been effected with the French ; afterwards they were to aim 
at driving, with conjoined forces, the enemy across the Danube. The 
junction with the French, who had promised to be in Mentz by May, 
was judged necessary to induce them to uninterrupted co-operation. 
It was also their fashion to lie still in winter, and thereby give the 
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Imperialists and Bavarians opportunity to fall conjointly upon the 
Swedes, so that these usually lost in winter what they had gained in 
summer.” 

The French had promised to be in Mentz by May. As their co- 
operation was considered necessary to success, every effort was made to 
induce them to act uninterruptedly. If they did so triumph seemed 
certain. Without such continuous co-operation the results appeared 
very uncertain. 

The Landgravine ultimately succeeded in restoring to her son, 
William VI., the possessions of his ancestors in spite of all the dangers 
and vicissitudes of the trying times in which she had to prove herself 
a model of virtue as well as of courage. Her husband, dying, left his 
state and estates crippled with debts, and subject to the various burdens 
of an unexampled war; nevertheless she conducted her affairs with 
such wisdom that she not only paid off every encumbrance, but even 
augmented her son’s inheritance and the domain of the House of Hesse. 
This illustrious woman died in 1661. ‘ She was born,” wrote one who 
knew her life and deeds, “the glory and ornament of her sex, and 
never in any woman was exhibited such an assemblage of virtues.” 

Another even more prominent, but more unfortunate woman, was 
ELIZABETH Stuart, Princess Royal of England, known as the 
“ Queen of Hearts,” the “ Pearl of Pearls,” the “ Pearl of Britain,” the 
“Phoenix of the World,” the “ Palatine Venus,” the “ Drana of the 
Shady Woods of the Rhine,” and by other equally flattering and exalted 
titles of honor. She was eldest daughter of James VI., of Scotland 
(I. of England), and of ANNE, youngest daughter of FrEpDEric IL, 
king of Denmark, and was born on the 19th of August, 1596. 

She would have been most remarkable, if for nothing else, for 
the fact that her influence upon her husband, Frederic, Elector Pa- 
latine, induced that weak prince to accept the Bohemian Crown and 
precipitated or kindled the general war, which had hitherto been frag- 
mentary, or kindled a fire which previously was smouldering rather 
than burning. Her question, “ How he [her husband] could dare to 
marry a king’s daughter, if he feared to accept a regal crown ?” similar 
taunts, and especially her remark, “I would rather eat a crust of (or 
black) bread at the royal board (table of a king) than feast at thy elec- 
toral table,” or “ I would rather live upon sour-crout with a king than 
in luxury with an elector,” decided the matter or question of his ac- 
ceptance of the Crown of Bohemia,—as it turned out a veritable crown 
of thorns for both himself, his queen, and children. She was a young 
heroine, formed by nature to bea consort worthy of Gustavus Adolphus, 
for whom she was sought in marriage in 1609. Unfortunately for 
him, herself, and mankind, she was already engaged to the handsome 
but weak Elector Frederic V., Count Palatine, a young man only 
remarkable for his vanity and cowardice, slotlfand incapacity. She 
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was intrepid beyond her sex, and remained mistress of herself under all 
the pressures and miseries of exile. No portrait of her can do justice to 
her charms,—or of the woman of which the influence was so great that 
she therefrom acquired the title of “Queen of Hearts,”—if only such 
exist as have been reproduced in engravings, or else the latter are false 
interpreters of the pictures. Perhaps, like her grandmother, Mary 
Stuart, her almost fabulous influence lay more in her graces, manners, 
and intelligence than in her personal charms. They do not represent 
that sweet princess, “the Phoenix of the World,” as she has been styled 
by a contemporary “ witness.” That there was something marvelous in 
her influence upon men of the most decided character, manliness, and 
mental power is proved by the devotion with which she inspired many, 
among these Christian of Brunswick, a hero, fearless, faultless, except 
in the fierceness of the revenge awakened by the suffering of the woman 
that he loved. He was her champion from the moment that he first 
knew her until he died in the harness for her. He chose for his motto 
“ All for God and for her,”—his beloved. He wore her glove like a 
cockade or plume in his helmet. He streve to enlist heaven and earth 
in her service. A more courageous, noble gentleman never handled 
arms, and withal he was an active, able soldier, however unfortunate as 
a commander. 

No wonder, indeed, that ELIZABETH possessed such a magic influence 
over the hearts and actions of men. Nor is it strange that no portrait 
could transmit the ineffable soul-beauty, which, from within, permeat- 
ing her whole being, invested her with a halo like that with which the 
early Italian school surround their beatified women. Was she not the 
granddaughter of that Mary, Queen of Scots, whom simply to ap- 
proach was to be caught and entangled forever in the meshes of her 
fascination? Has any painter ever given us a corresponding idea of 
that loveliness which ensnared BoTHWELL,—in fact, every man who 
approached her that had the elements of love within his soul? Is even 
the exact color of those flowing tresses known, which, disheveled and 
unkempt, inflamed her army for the fatal field of Langside, near Glas- 
gow? How many conflicting accounts have we of her features, graces, 
gestures! Although only three centuries have elapsed, is she not as 
much a myth to the majority of the world as that Egyptian Queen to 
whom invincible Casar yielded himself up, and for whom the ambi- 
tious ANTHONY lost the world? But, however historians, poets, paint- 
ers, artists, disagree as to details, all agree to her consummate perfection 
as a whole, to her irresistible attractiveness, to her perfection of woman- 
hood, whether wreathed in smiles or drowned in tears, at all times, 
upon all occasions, in every movement, and in every character. Nor 
was ELIZABETH’S mother, the coquettish ANNE of Denmark, unworthy 
to connect the peerless Mary with the unsurpassed Princess Royal of 


England. 
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Resuming the consideration of the portraits of ELIZABETH, the best- 
known engraving in Lodge’s collection is from a portrait by Hornthorst, 
which must have been taken in her later years, perhaps when she was 
between forty and fifty, after she had attained that age when those of her 
sex who do ‘not grow thin become, if they enjoy good health, more or 
less stout. She was born in 1596, and died in 1662. Loved almost to 
idolatry by the chivalrous Earl of Craven, to whom she is said to have 
been privately married after her final return to England, he was only 
one of the many grandest specimens of manhood who bowed at her 
feet in love and admiration. Sir Henry Wotton addressed to her one 
of the loveliest poems in our language: 


‘¢' You meaner beauties of the night, 
That poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light,— 
You common people of the skies, 
What are you when the moon shall rise ? 


‘ Ye violets that first appear, 
By your pure purple mantles known, 
Like the proud virgins of the year, 
As if the spring were all your own,— 
What are you when the rose is blown? 


‘¢ Ye curious chanters of the wood, 
That warble forth Dame Nature’s lays, 
Thinking your passion understood 
By your weak accents,—what’s your praise 
When Philomel her voice shall raise? 


‘So when my mistress shall be seen, 
In sweetness of her looks and mind, 
By virtue first, then choice, a queen, 
Tell me if she was not design’d 
Th’ eclipse and glory of her kind.’ 


The picture by Michael Jansen Mireveldt, celebrated as a prolific 
portrait-painter, resembles a great many of the likenesses of Mary 
Stuart, Queen of Scots, the grandmother of Elizabeth. In that of 
Hornthorst, the expression of the face is charming, and she is repre- 
sented as one of those women with lovely bosoms, such as are celebrated 
by Ossian when he sings of the “high-bosomed maids of Lochlin.” 
The writer has known a lady very much like the pictures extant of 
Elizabeth, and considering the lines written in praise of the faultless 
head and its setting of the living, they will serve as a faithful portrait 
of the dead princess and appropriate to both : 


‘‘ The prettiest, daintiest little head 
That ever sat on an ivory neck— 
So smooth and so rounded—without a fleck— 
That jewels were wasted such throat to deck— 
In its muslin ruff like pearl in its bed; 
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With a flood of soft rippling -nut-brown hair, 
Reflecting in gold the kiss of the air; 

Ears small and so perfect—but by him seen, 
Praxiteles’ models they might have been 

To complete his statue of Beauty’s queen: 
And eyes like turquoise and sapphire mingled ; 
A voice as when silver bells are tingled— 
And withal so saucy! There’s not a grace 
But finds a fit home in that charming face !’’ 





Elizabeth, the daughter of the Queen of Bohemia, was another 
attractive creature. She was so given tostudy and charmed with learn- 
ing that she refused the hand of the King of Poland to remain with 
her books. She was a pupil of the famous Descartes, and he has left 
the highest testimony to her intellectual attainments. 






J. WATTS DE PEYSTER, 
Brevet Major-General 8. N. Y. 


(To be continued.) 


ONE OF THE DUANES. 


(Continued from page 405.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


A WEEK later, and Bonny had been the recipient of numerous invita- 
tions to luncheon, “ tea,” and dinner. “ First they call, then you call ; 
then, before you have time to turn round, they rush with one accord 
to invite you,” Mrs. Revere had warned Bonny, laughingly, apropos 
of Barrancas and navy-yard customs. And her words had speedily 
been verified by events. One evening they were due at a navy-yard 
dinner party, and Mrs. Revere had been admitted into Bonny’s room, 
while that young lady put the finishing touches on her toilet. Mrs. 
Revere cherished a sincere admiration for her guest, and it was a veri- 
table pleasure to her to watch the pretty hands pinning on flowers or 
adjusting a bit of lace, with the graceful head inclined slightly to one 
side in criticising the effect in the mirror. “How proud I shall feel 
of you, Bonny!” she observed, while drawing on her gloves; “it is 
really very kind of you to be so pretty, and I, for one, am excessively 
obliged to you.” 

“Behold, the lovely creature poses unselfishly for the benefit of 
poor humanity!” Bonny laughed, striking a theatrical attitude with 
her back to the glass. When one has been praised for one’s beauty 
ever since the day of one’s birth, it at length becomes impossible to 
blush properly, and look inordinately modest when one receives a new 
compliment. “Come,” she added, gathering up fan, laced handker- 
chief, and gloves, “I am ready at last. Shall we go down now?” 

The stairway was built upon the exterior of the house at the back, 
sheltered by the roof of the piazza,—the projecting upper story only 
extending over the sides; and, as Mrs. Revere and her companion de- 
scended, they could distinctly hear voices speaking within the drawing- 
room,—the captain’s and another’s. No words were audible, but tones 
could be distinguished. 

“Oh, Jack has arrived already!” Mrs. Revere remarked non- 
chalantly, pausing in the shadow where the moonlight could not fall, 
and glancing over her shoulder, furtively, at Bonny. 

“Mr. Sidney, do you mean ?” 
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“Yes. Oh, I quite believe I forgot to tell you,—he is to go with 
us. You see, Mrs. Collingwood invited him too, and as we were to 
have the ambulance, and there was no other way for him to reach the 
navy-yard, unless he walked and spoiled his boots, I told him he 
might join us. You don’t object, I trust?” 

If Mrs. Revere had once expected to receive a confidence from her 
guest regarding the identity of her favorite, and Bonny’s béte noir, she 
had suffered from hope deferred. Miss Duane’s stay had extended 
through three weeks or more, yet nothing had passed between them 
upon that one tender topic; and now she could not resist the small 
scratch contained in her last five words. Would the girl deign to say 
that she did object or not? 

“TI object? Why, indeed, should I?” Bonny interrogated, with 
exaggerated sweetness, as she laid her hand upon the door. “ Mr. Sid- 
ney is a most agreeable traveling companion, as you doubtless know 
that I know, and, when he confines himself strictly to the subject of 
Sammy his conversation at times soars to the height of positive 
brilliancy.” 

Finishing her little tirade, she turned the knob, and straightway 
confronted Mr. Sidney himself, who stood within a foot of the door. 
Of course he had heard ; but his face told no tales, and Bonny tried to 
believe that she had said something rather complimentary than other- 
wise. Whatever one may choose to adopt as one’s manner in an enemy’s 
presence, it is never agreeable to be detected in making invidious 
speeches behind that enemy’s back. It therefore was with a feeling of 
marked discomfort that Miss Duane presently clambered into the dark 
shelter of the big army ambulance; which feeling did not perceptibly 
diminish as the two sturdy mules, attached to the vehicle, plodded 
stoutly along the road to the navy-yard, where the party was to dine 
at the commandant’s. They were alternately jolted over rough patches, 
and obliged to creep through the deep, yielding sand (which shone 
white in the moonlight amid the dark trees and undergrowth by the 
roadside), and through which the clogged wheels crunched with a soft, 
monotonous, grinding sound. 

“When I returned my first calls from the navy-yard people,” 
said Mrs. Revere, meditatively, ‘I had to make them in the meat cart. 
Then, as now, there were no carriages to be procured for love or money. 
The colonel had instituted a regulation that no party of less than 
four persons should be allowed to have the ambulance, though I no- 
ticed that his family, consisting of one, took it at will, and, unless one 
were equal to the task of walking through the sand in silk attire, the 
meat cart was the only alternative. There was a ghastly odor of un- 
cooked dinners about the thing—or I fancied it—which was frightfully 
shocking to one’s Northern prejudices. Then, it was so high that one 
was obliged to swing in mid-air for one dreadful moment before one 
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could accomplish the feat of getting in or out. Luckily for you, 
Bonny, Colonel Claibourne isn’t so careful of his men and mules as 
his predecessor was.” 

“T believe I should have imported a carriage and horses of my 
own rather than submit to such desecration,” said Miss Duane. 

“Ah, but where and how would you have kept them when you 
got them here, and what drives are there to take when you had got 
them? Oh no, it would not have been worth while.” 

“Captain Revere was not quite so gallant in your bridal days, 
then,” added Bonny, mischievously, “as the gentleman in the rhyme 
who pushed his wife through broad lanes and narrow fields in a wheel- 
barrow.” 

“Well, if he had been,” retorted Mrs. Revere, “ I fear it would 
not have proved as civil as the other wheelbarrow, in sparing the wife’s 
neck !” 

Having at length reached the navy-yard, they found a small com- 
pany already assembled at Captain Collingwood’s. He—or, some 
people rather maliciously said, his wife—was the commandant of the 
navy-yard, and, having large quarters neatly furnished by the pocket 
of government, he—or she—found it an easy matter to entertain 
agreeably, and on a comparatively large scale. 

There was Miss Kate Collingwood, the commandant’s pretty, 
English-looking daughter,—who was said to “have designs upon” 
Jack Sidney,—and the latter’s guest, Miss Levara, of Pensacola, 
who, as a reputed belle, eyed Miss Duane with jealous disfavor. 
There was Mrs. Ruggles,—whose husband, the naval surgeon, was 
unfortunately absent at Pensacola,—and there were three or four un- 
married officers, who for the past few weeks had abandoned their alle- 
giance to the commandant’s pretty daughter, and enrolled themselves 
under the unconscious banner of the young lady from New York. 

“ The ‘ Wyandotte’ is expected to-morrow or the day after,—had you 
heard ?” remarked Miss Collingwood to Bonny, in the manner of one 
who imparts a choice piece of intelligence. “Then our gayety will 
begin.” 

“T am afraid I only know of the ‘ Wyandotte’ as a notable cave in 
Indiana,” said Miss Duane, meekly, “and since its appearance in our 
midst would be as miraculous as the ‘ mountain’ paying a visit to Ma- 
homet, I am still all in the dark.” 

“Oh, the ‘ Wyandotte’ is one of our naval vessels,” Miss Colling- 
wood replied, with a superior little air. It was rather agreeable, this 
imparting of information to the fair New Yorker, of whom she was 
inclined to be a trifle jealous. “The officers on board are mostly bach- 
elors, luckily, and such nice, jolly fellows. I know all of them—except 
a very few new ones—quite well. We shall have simply perfect times 
while they are here,—receptions and hops, and maybe—oh, I hope so! 
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—-parlor theatricals. Lola Levara is a superb actress,—now, you know 
you are, Lola! so don’t say a word !—and Mr. Sidney, ah, he is grand ! 
Don’t you perfectly delight in private theatricals, Miss Duane ?” 

And so on, until dinner was haply announced. 

The advent of the ‘“‘ Wyandotte” was apparently a favorite topic 
with all, for it was largely discussed during the two hours devoted to 
dining, and numerous plans laid in reference thereto. 

The half-hour after ten had struck before the Revere party made 
their adieux, and once more scrambled to their places in the waiting 
ambulance. 

The moon, which had barely risen as they left Barrancas, now 
flooded the night with its white radiance. The trees looked black as 
if carven from ebony, and the sand glistened with a diamond-dusted 
sheen. All was silence, save for the faint sobbing undertone of ocean, 
too distant and monotonous to impress itself upon the accustomed ear, 
the grinding of the ambulance wheels, and an occasional sleepy note 
from the throat of an invisible bird. No one of the party was in a 
talkative mood, and after Mrs. Revere had questioned Bonny as to 
how she had enjoyed the evening, the captain had complained of the 
salad dressing, and Sidney had announced his intention of holding 
aloof from the mooted—and dreaded—theatricals, a prevailing dumb- 
ness settled upon all. 

Suddenly across the stillness swept a jarring, inarticulate sound as 
of the shouting of a distant crowd, and almost simultaneously, a slender 
pillar of flame shot upward against the purple sky. 

The ambulance was just entering on the outskirts of Warrington. 

“A fire, by Jove!” said Sidney; adding, “ Drive on, Green, as 
fast as you can!” Then, in a flash remembering that his superior 
officer had doubtless already taken grave offense at his thus assuming 
the command, he checked himself. “I beg your pardon, captain, I 
suppose there’s some shanty or other on five. Don’t you think we had 
better find out where it is?” 

“T’m in no hurry,” said Revere, stiffly. “We shall reach the fire 
soon enough. Some wretched nigger hovel, no doubt, better burned 
down than left to stand.” 

At that instant a sturdy negro came lumbering heavily in their 
direction, running with bare black feet through the yielding sand. 
“Fire!” he shrieked, with grewsome exultation. “Fire! Whah’s 
some water ?” 

“Water? ‘You fool, where do you expect to find water growing?” 
shouted Sidney, over Green’s stolid shoulder. “ What’s the fire,—if 
you know?” 

“De pilot Manuel Suarez’s house, it am a burnin’ down, an’ dar’s a 
gal inside ob it. Dey cahn’t git her out, an’ she’ll hab ter burn too. 


Oh, golly! fire!” he began again, scuffling off through the sand; but 
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Sidney called after him imperatively. “ Run to the navy-yard as fast 
as you can go, if you’ve got any sense left, and give the alarm there. 
They’ll have their engine out in fifteen minutes, if you make good 
time !” 

The man quickened his steps and ceased yelling, now that he had a 
definite object in view, and Sidney resumed his seat in the ambulance. 
“These black idiots go crazy with the least excitement. There isn’t 
one who is worth a white man’s little finger in an emergency,” he said. 
“Green, Manuel Suarez’s house is at the far end of the village. You 
know it? I thought so. Your beast can make it in three minutes. 
That fellow said there was some one in the house, and if there’s any- 
thing to be done, it’s got to be done quickly.” 

“Hold on! What truth do you suppose there was in that black 
fool’s story ? growled Revere, angered at seeing his authority thus sum- 
marily snatched from his hands. “I’ve got two ladies here to think 
of, and government property to protect. I don’t propose to risk the 
mules among that yelling mob of niggers; there’s no kind of use or 
sense in it; and if you’re so keen about scenting the blaze, you can get 
out here and walk. This ambulance must move on to Barrancas with 
the ladies, and I think that my duty is with them.” 

Sidney’s lip curled. It was well for the captain’s temper and self- 
love that the darkness hid that undisguised expression of contempt. 
“Very well,” said the lieutenant ; but Bonny’s voice broke in hastily : 
“Oh, please, Captain Revere, may we not see the fire too?” 

Never had the sweet voice been softer, or the manner more ingra- 
tiating. A small, warm, ungloved hand was pressed persuasively 
upon the captain’s arm for an instant, and two large, lovely eyes 
looked entreatingly into his stolid face. This lady at least, then, ap- 
preciated the fact that he was of consequence,—that he was the one to be 
consulted, and even considered it worth her while to exert her powers 
of persuasion in melting the iron of his resolve. The captain was 
moved. He did not divine that those small hands longed to clinch 
their fingers against the palms, and shake themselves in fists before his 
dull eyes, as the girl added, “Just think, we might even be of some 
assistance, and what heroes and heroines we should all become then! 
Besides, I never, never saw a fire. Don’t you think you might risk 
the mules for my sake, just this one time?” 

“ Very well, then, if you ladies are not afraid, I may waive my ob- 
jections. Drive on, Green,—not too near.” And the captain settled 
himself back in his seat, while Sidney leaned forward impatiently, 
railing inwardly at the waste of time; and Green proceeded to obey 
his last orders. 

All this had consumed a less interval in the acting than it has in 
the narration, and now, in three minutes, they had arrived on the 
scene of the fire,—or as near as the captain would permit the ambu- 
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lance to go. Sidney sprang out, and the two women looked anxiously 
after him. 

“Oh, Bonny, how could you—could you wish to come?” cried 
Mrs. Revere, for once, impulsively. 

Bonny flashed a glance upon her, which held a hint of scorn. “I 
see that I am a better actress than I imagined, if I really made you 
believe that I was curious to come here,” she answered, in a low voice, 
unheard by Captain Revere. 

Into the midst of the crowd Jack Sidney entered like an inspira- 
tion. He was a man with a purpose. He had ability to carry that 
purpose out; but first he must learn what there was to be done, and 
then it must be done quickly. 

The house—a small frame structure with no upper story save a 
low-slanting attic—was on fire below and at the back, while a narrow 
flame and wreath of lurid smoke ran high into the air, through the 
chimney, scattering a shower of sparks that lit, like shining fire-flies, 
upon the roof. Smoke, reddened with darting tongues of flame, curled 
from two windows of the ground floor, but above—in the low attic 
whose one cramped window in the front gable alone admitted light 
and air—something was alive, and praying for the Blessed Virgin’s 
sake to be taken from the fire. 

“Holy Mary! Suarez ees away, and eet is Francisca alone in de 
house!” groaned a Spaniard, who had been dashing water from a small 
pail against the window. “Jump, Francisca, for de love of God!” 

But she could not jump. Through the little aperture, scarce worthy 
the name of window, she could with difficulty thrust her head and 
shoulders, and to push herself forward with the impetus required by 
a jump would be a thing impossible. 

“ Have you no ladders?” shortly interrogated Sidney, turning to- 
ward the Spaniard who had seemed to address him. Time was too 
precious to waste in superfluous words. In ten minutes all aid would 
be too late. 

“ Nobody knows whah dey is any,” said a negro woman close by. 
“ Oh, nobody nebber knows whar nuffin is when de need comes. Lord, 
cahn’t nobody sabe her?” 

Without waiting to hear more, Sidney’s resolution was taken. 

“Get me an axe,—quick !” he said. 

A tall form, transformed to something darkly grotesque in the 
fitful, lurid light, leaped with long-springing strides across the road ; 
disappeared ; appeared again; and in a moment the axe was in Sidney’s 
hand. 

Then, without a word, he thrust the crowd aside—the helpless, 
gaping crowd—that stood still to see what the one man would do. 
What he would do was soon evident, but could he do it? was the 
question each one asked himself. 
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A live-oak tree reared its tall round bole a few feet distant from 
the house, and with nervous agility Sidney went up the trunk, and 
swung himself into the branches. Then, gathering himself together, 
gave a leap, and came crashing upon his knees on the spark-powdered 
roof. 

A dozen furious blows, delivered with telling precision; a few 
wrenches of the yielding wood, which flew in all directions, and he had 
cut a jagged aperture of nearly two feet in width. A direful cry arose 
from the crowd as he disappeared into the darkness within, and a 
wilder, more despairing one as that darkness behind the girl’s figure 
in the attic lighted with a dullish red from the fire which had found 
a way to her retreat. 

“They’re lost !—both lost!” was the shout which reached the 
watchers in the ambulance with terrible distinctness. 

But the man for whom they feared was not a whit discouraged. 
Dropping to the hot floor of the attic room, he proceeded to act pre- 
cisely as he had planned to do. His scheme had been laid beforehand ; 
now all that he had to do was to execute it. 

There was the creature whom he meant to save, turning a half 
dazed, half fearful stare upon the strange intruder, drawing her breath 
with quick, shuddering sobs, the while she pressed a crucifix against 
her bosom. 

There in the corner, showing dimly through the smoke, stood 
the poor bed, pathetically tumbled, as the occupant had left it in her 
terror and amaze, only a few moments ago. All this Sidney saw in 
that half-second which passed as he swung himself from the slanted 
roof to the floor, and even as he looked, a burst of flame darted one 
long, lapping tongue up through the boards under the low beams at 
the back of the room, licking the dry wood as it came, and sending 
before it a scorching breath that seemed to blister as it enveloped him. 

Snatching a blanket from the bed, he caught the tottering form of 
the girl, and mounting a chair with her in his arms, passed her head 
and shoulders through the aperture he had cut in the roof. 

“Take firm hold, and draw yourself up,—I’ll hold you,” he said. 

She obeyed, or tried to obey, but could not find a support for her 
wandering hands, and began to moan piteously. “Oh, my crucifix! 
I dare not let it go!” she sobbed. Sidney seized her hand, and wrench- 
ing the treasure from its weak grasp, dropped the silver crucifix upon 
the floor. The girl shrieked, and burst into wild, terrified weeping, 
such as the danger before had not drawn from her, but once more 
flung her hands out on the roof, to find the holding which was to save 
her. The one tongue of flame had been joined by others, and they 
rioted under the beams, and crawled along the floor. The smoke was 
stifling; the heat was insufferable. Sidney’s clear head reeled; but 
the girl’s hands caught; she pulled herself upward and along, and 
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with a great push Sidney had her upon the roof, and in an instant 
was beside her. 

With one steadying hand grasping her arm that, at the fearful rev- 
elation of fire surrounding them, she might not go mad and rush upon 
death, he cast down the blanket to those below. “ Hold that for her 
to fall on when I throw her to you. Be careful,—catch it firmly !” 
he shouted ; and the blanket was seized, and held with strong hands 
above men’s heads. 

Then he took the girl as he might a child, and going near to the 
edge of the roof, suffered her to fall from his arms. What a shout 
arose from African and Spanish throats as she was caught in the 
blanket, and borne away, apparently unharmed ! 

It was his turn then. The time had come when he might seek 
safety for himself, and yet all power to do so seemed in this last ex- 
tremity to have deserted him. The roof was already on fire in many 
places. The smoke stifled and blinded him, while his chest labored 
under a weight that crushed and rendered him dizzy and faint. Such 
a short distance to the ground,—he could easily clear it with a leap, 
if he cared to risk bruises or a broken limb. Or there was the live- 
oak tree. One or two branches drooped over the roof, and perhaps - 
they might prove stout enough to bear his weight, as others higher up 
had done before. ; 

“Jump!” “Take hold of the tree!” “Off that roof!” the crowd 
was shouting, with wild gesticulations; but he scarcely noticed them, 
and reeled dizzily under the load which seemed to burden his chest, 
while a hot band as of iron encircled his forehead. 

He could distinctly see each feature on the eager faces of the people 
below, as for a few seconds the smoke was blown aside, and, at a little 
distance, the forms of two women in light garments which shone white 
against the dark background of the ambulance top. One of these 
women, while he looked, stretched out her arms and clasped -hands, in 
an unconscious gesture of entreaty. The sight brought to Sidney a 
quick, reviving knowledge that he had a life to save, and that he must 
exert himself now or never, if he would save it. He caught at one of 
the over-hanging branches. It bent and cracked and broke, just as 
he had swung himself on, by it, to another and a stouter one. Then, 
however, he was safe. With a sigh that was wellnigh a groan he 
reached the ground, and staggered like one drunken as he tried to 
walk away. 

At that moment the engine from the navy-yard came tearing up 
and he could realize what a short time, after all, the whole affair had 
occupied,—probably not more than ten or fifteen, minutes at most,—and 
yet to him it seemed very long since he had called for the axe, stand- 
ing on the same spot where he stood again now. 

It was a new excitement to the crowd to watch the manceuvres of 
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the men with the engine, and the hero of the occasion, to his intense 
relief, was allowed to walk slowly away, unmolested and apparently 
unseen. 

Captain Revere, however, had forgotten his late fit of petulance, 
and a genuine anxiety for the fate of his junior officer had drawn 
him from his snug retreat in the ambulance to a place as near the fire 
as his prudent mind advised him to venture. 

Now he advanced to meet Sidney, and thrust his hand through the 
other’sarm. “Glad you are out of that scrape safely, though you don’t 
seem very steady on your pins,” he remarked, with a not unkindly 
display of gruffuess. ‘“ You have undoubtedly done a brave thing, 
sir, undoubtedly, though I must say it was a confoundedly foolhardy 
one.” 

Mrs. Revere, who, with Bonny, had also deserted the ambulance in 
her excitement, now joined the two men before Sidney had had a chance 
to speak. 

“Oh, Jack, you are safe and unharmed! I am so thankful and so 
glad to be able to see you, and to touch you again. You have been a 
hero, a perfect hero,—has he not, Bonny? Oh, Bonny, Bonny, why 
don’t you say something ?” half laughed, half wept Mrs. Revere, more 
moved than she had been within her recollection. 

“T am thankful too,” said Bonny, with a smile and voice alike 
rather tremulous. “Such things go so far beyond words. But I 
should be glad to shake hands with you, Mr. Sidney. I don’t quite know 


why, unless that I may be able to say I have taken the hand of a 
genuine hero.” Her language was light, almost frivolous; but the 
eyes she lifted to his were bright with a strange, deep radiance. “It 
is good to be a man,” she added, as she looked up into his face. 

Sidney held out his sore, blistered hand with a smile, and did not 
shrink beneath the fluttering pressure. Some instinct must have told 
her, however, of the pain even her light touch gave him, for she drew 


back, exclaiming quickly, “ You are suffering, I know!” 


“ Badly burned, I am afraid,—poor fellow!” sympathized Mrs. 
Revere. “ We must get him home as soon as possible now, Dolph.” 

“Only somewhat blistered about the hands and face, I assure you, 
just enough to make a most horrid object of me,—and a little shaken 
up generally,” Sidney hastened to reply. “ But what have they done 
with the girl? She is injured more or less, of course, and needs 
attention.” 

“ They took her across the street,” said Mrs. Revere. “I suppose we 
might go and inquire for her, but you, Jack, get into the ambulance 
directly. I see you can hardly stand. Oh, dear, how commonplace 
all we do and say to you seems, after what you have gone through ! 
And just look at those wretches, crowding about the engine, never 
paying the slightest attention to you. There is gratitude indeed !” 
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“They owe me no gratitude, and would bore me inexpressibly if 
they attempted to demonstrate any,” Sidney said. “I’m glad the engine 
came when it did,—it will at least prevent the fire from spreading. 
But about that girl. Iam positive she will need looking after, and 
there is no doctor here or at Wolsey, you know. Ruggles is away from 
the yard at present, and it would be a good while before we could get 
McFarland down from Barrancas, even if he would take the trouble 
to come out so far to-night.” 

“Oh, well then, to please you, Jack,—if you will for once be obe- 
dient, and climb into the ambulance, I will take her up to my own 
house, and keep her for as many hours as she may need to stay,” cried 
Mrs. Revere, almost pettishly ; “and Dr. McFarland can visit her there. 
Dolph, will you be kind enough to take me over to that charming 
shanty on the other side of the road, and I will deliver my invitation. 
Bonny, you had better get into the ambulance with Mr. Sidney, don’t 
you think ?” 

“ Naturally I feel interested,” Sidney returned. “ It is very good 
of you, Mrs. Revere,—and in the mean time I’]l obey your directions.” 

In the course of a few moments, quite a little procession issued from 
the “shanty” across the road. 

Two colored and one Spanish woman came forth, supporting the 
daughter of Manuel Suarez, who seemed to walk but feebly ; three 
small urchins with abbreviated nightgowns waving about their black 
thighs, trotted on either side, and Captain and Mrs. Revere followed in 
a dignified manner behind. 

The young girl continued to protest in weak, broken tones against 
being forced to move at all, and at the sound of her pitiful voice Sid- 
ney got out of the ambulance, and with much tenderness assisted the 
rather rebellious captain to lift her to a seat, where she presently sank 
into a restless, troubled slumber, with her head pillowed on the willing 
shoulder of Miss Duane. 

“You cannot imagine the misery we all three suffered while you 
were in that burning house,” exclaimed Mrs. Revere, having become 
quite or nearly her own complacently composed little self again. 
“We actually felt awfully guilty to be standing there, all safe and 
sound, while you were in such danger. I don’t know what we should 
have done without my husband, to force us into comparative calmness. 
(Here Bonny smiled wickedly in the shelter of her dark corner.) 
“ And it did seem so strange and fearful to look up at the great white 
moon shining just as coldly and peacefully as ever over that horrible 
scene,—and then to think of what you must be experiencing. Don’t 
you feel strong enough to tell us something about it,—what your sensa- 
tions were and all ?” 

“T think,” said Sidney, slowly and rather painfully, “I had better 
confine myself to—the subject of Sammy for to-night.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


Ir was an “uncanny” night for all concerned. For the surgeon, 
who was torn from what should have been his peaceful beauty sleep 
(but which was in reality a game of poker), to attend to the wants of 
his two unexpected patients. For Mrs. Revere, who in the absence of 
the colored “day-laborers” in her household (Barrancas servants claimed 
the privilege of going home at night), was obliged to bestir herself to 
make ready a resting-place for the stranger she had taken under her 
roof. For Bonny, who, with the best intentions in the world, managed 
to hinder while she endeavored to assist her hostess. For Captain 
Revere, who cordially hated everything out of the usual course of 
affairs ; while for Sidney, and the girl Francisca Suarez, the night was 
one of restlessness and pain. 

None of the actors in the little drama, which had_so nearly become 
a tragedy, were able to obtain the refreshment of sleep (unless it were 
Francisca, who had taken an anodyne), but Sidney had a waking vision 
which continued to repeat itself with variations and at intervals through- 
out the night. It was a vision of two liquid dark eyes, lifted with 
soulful gaze to meet his own, while a small hand vouchsafed to his its 
first and only friendly pressure. 

Bonny stole into the room which had been allotted to Francisca 
next morning, to peep at her by daylight, and to ascertain if she were 
awake and desiring anything. But she slept; and Bonny lingered and 
bent over the bed with a quick thrill of surprise and admiration. 
She had not really seen the girl’s face the night before, and her beauty- 
worshiping eyes dwelt upon it fascinated. 

What an exquisite little creature she was, with a beauty the very 
perfection of its type, and all the more admirable to Bonny’s taste, 
because it was in opposition to her own. 

The form, covered though not concealed by the bed-clothing, was 
childishly small and slender. The oval face—its pure olive skin unin- 
jured by the flames of last night—conveyed the conventional Madonna 
idea by its contour and expression, and the delicate outlines of all the 
clear features. 

The lashes fringing the closed eyelids were long and heavily curved. 
The hair, which rippled into a series of shining waves from the tem- 
ples, fell away in a confusion of black curls about the neck and 
shoulders. 

“ How lovely !” was Bonny’s mental exclamation. “She might be 
a sleeping St. Cecilia.” 

As if the intentness of the other’s gaze had drawn her from the 
world of sleep, the girl’s fallen lashes suddenly lifted, and a pair of 
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wine-brown Spanish eyes looked half surprisedly, half appealingly, 
up into those bent so eagerly upon them. 

Afterwards, when these eyes had grown familiar, Bonny learned 
that, change as they might, the appealing look was never absent, but 
lay at all times below other mirrored emotions, as shadows underlie 
the surface of deep pools. 

“Is there anything I can do or get for you?” Miss Duane in- 
quired. 

“No, lady, I thank you,” with a peculiar and rather pleasing un- 
American management of her words ; “I have rested, and now I can be 
well,” 

“Would you fancy anything to eat or drink?” Bonny persevered, 
wondering what would be proper and essential to say, in her newly as- 
sumed character of nurse. “I know Mrs. Revere would be very glad 
to get you whatever you wished for.” 

“Oh no, I could not to eat,” said the girl, nervously. “ Soon, I can 
go to my home,—but no, not to my home, for it is not any longer such 
a place,”—very sadly,—“ yet I can go to Warrington, and not any more 
trouble you and the other, who are so kind to me.” 

“It is no trouble, but a pleasure to us,” Bonny returned, impul- 
sively, her heart quite warming toward the pretty, tiny creature. 

“Oh, but I thank you, yet I must to go, for my father, he will 
by-and-by have come back again, and he will be wondering for me,” 
answered the Spanish girl. “You are kind,—most kind; and the 
gentleman, he it was who took me out of the fire,—is he well ?” 

“We have not heard from him yet this morning,” said Bonny,— 
and for some reason her heart warmed increasingly towards the girl ; 
“ but he was doing very well when he went home last night. Now 
don’t you think you could eat a little breakfast if—if”—with a reck- 
lessly courageous smile—“ they would let me cook it for you ?” 

The girl looked up with a certain wondering reproach in her ex- 
pressive eyes, as though it had been sacrilege to name the culinary art 
in the same breath with such beauty and elegance, while she protested, 
“No, lady, I would not to have you do that, or anything more for 
me—” but Miss Duane had glided from the room, fired with her new 
ambition. 

Mrs. Revere was giving “Old Nance,” the cook, a few directions 
at the kitchen-door when Bonny appeared prepared for victory. “I’ve 
come to ask a favor of you,—of you both,” she said, with palpable 
artfulness. ‘ Would it be too much trouble for Nance to have me go 
into her kitchen and cook Francisca Suarez a little—a very little— 
breakfast ?” 

“ What ?” ejaculated Mrs. Revere, with an unfeigned surprise which 
was, to say the least, discouraging. “ My dear child, you get a breakfast 
for any one? Have you ever cooked one single article in your life?” 
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“T have made molasses candy ; but that, I can see, is not the point,” 
returned Bonny, with some dignity. ‘There must always be a first 
time, you know; and really I should very much enjoy doing it. I feel 
a consciousness of latent ability, and I’m sure I should succeed. Be- 
sides, I promised—” 

“ How in the world did you become possessed with such a notion?” 
queried Mrs, Revere, while Nance showed her ivories undisguisedly. 

“Just because, as the children say,” replied the maiden, rendered 
mildly defiant by the expression of Nance’s black visage. ‘“ Do let me 
begin ?” 

“Well, what would you begin with, for instance?” patronized Mrs, 
Revere. 

Such directness, on such short notice, was rather confusing. 
“Well,” meditated Miss Duane, “I really think, a poached egg, on 
buttered toast, and a cup of very nice coffee, would not be too meagre a 
breakfast for an invalid.” 

“ Not at all,—very good, indeed,” smiled Mrs. Revere ; ‘ but please 
tell me, how would you set about cooking the egg ?” 

“Why, that is easy enough, I am sure. You merely take the shell 
off, you know, and then, I suppose, it is possible for poaching ; you 
may have to flatten the egg a very little, and put seasoning on it, of 
course. Then you cook it, which is done by pouring hot water on it 
while it is in a saucepan on the stove, no doubt,—or at least that way 
would do as well as any other. As for the coffee, you put a little in a 
pot, with an egg, and let it draw. Then when you’ve mixed in enough 
water, you shake it first, then allow it to stand very still a few minutes, 
when it is done, and must be drunk immediately, When I come to 
the toast, you shall see, it will almost make itself. And now, aren’t you 
encouraged to have me enter your culinary department?” 

Mrs. Revere permitted herself to burst into a decorous little shriek 
of laughter. “Iam not very wise in this direction myself, Bonny,” 
she said, “but really I believe I could do better at writing a cookery 
book than you. However, to relieve your mind, I will tell you that 
Nance is just now setting about the preparation of a meal for Francisca ; 
and, as it will be ready in a few minutes, you may as well watch, and 
give her the benefit of your advice while she is about it.” 

“That is not the same thing at all,” protested Bonny. 

“Tt is a better thing for you, dear child. What do you suppose 
your father and mother would think and say if they should hear that I 
had allowed you to cook a meal for a pilot’s daughter ?” 

“ Ts there anything especially low or mean about a pilot’s daughter?” 
questioned Bonny, rather curiously. ‘I am able to form no estimate 
of their particular sphere in life, unless it be a somewhat watery one. 
The word ‘pilot’ calls up no association in my mind, except that of 
little square sails with big black figures painted on them, bobbing 
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about in great numbers in bays and harbors. I suppose Francisca’s 
father was away, bobbing about, when his house burned down last 
night; and now, since she has no home, what can she do, but bob about 
with him? It looks to outsiders a dizzy sort of existence, though it 
may possess its attractions,—this everlasting ‘ bobbing about.’ ” 

“Not too many, I’m afraid,” Mrs. Revere returned, doubtfully. 
“ But that is the way he earns his bread, and it is quite good enough 
for him. Francisca Suarez, with whose history I’ve been more or less 
acquainted ever since I came here, has rather an unusual case. Her 
mother, they say, was a very handsome Spanish woman, belonging to 
a better class than her husband, and as the people about here say, hold- 
ing her head very high. She died when this girl was a child, and the 
father has had sole charge of his daughter ever since, as for a wonder 
he had the good sense not to marry again. He is a very respectable, 
ordinary sort of man for his sphere, I believe, and is only remarkable 
in his adoration of this girl, looking up to her as if she were a being 
of superior mold. He has spent his savings in sending her to school 
in Pensacola, where she has acquired her pretty manners and a smat- 
tering of education, which unfortunately raises her in feelings as in 
everything else above all others of her class. Nance was informing 
me this morning, however, that she is supposed to be engaged to marry 
a soldier in Captain Revere’s battery,—a handsome, worthless fellow, 
with a very bad reputation in the regiment.” 3 

“ Ah, that is a shame!” exclaimed Bonny, ina pitiful, careless way 
(as we do pity the misfortunes and mistakes of strangers), little dreaming 
what vast proportions this trivial-seeming fact was fated soon to assume 
in her own destiny. 

Later in the day, Bonny again went up to pay a visit to Francisca, 
to her surprise finding the girl had risen, and dressed herself in gar- 
ments Mrs. Revere had loaned for the occasion. She was looking very 
uncomfortable and ill-at-ease in her borrowed feathers; and had evi- 
dently been arrayed for some time, not quite knowing what to do with 
herself, and neither daring to enter unannounced the presence of her 
hostesses, nor to leave the house without having paid her respects. 

“ T am surprised that you should have felt able to get up and dress,” 
said Miss Duane. “Are you a great deal better than you were this 
morning ?” 

“Oh, I thank you, I shall soon again be well,” replied the girl, 
smiling and flushing brightly, as she always did when suddenly ac- 
costed. ‘ My arms, it is they alone which pain me a good deal, and my 
feet a very little, too. But I can walk. Girls like me, they have not 
to be afraid of pain. It is not for us to care for little hurts; and so, 
now that I have seen you, lady, if you would tell the other, your friend, 
of how much I thank her, I could go away.” 

“She will wish to see you first, I think; and really, it seems to me 
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very imprudent for you to attempt to go to Warrington to-day. How- 
ever, you know best,”—noting the quick flash of anxiety in Francisca’s 
eyes,—“‘ but since your home is burned, where have you to go?” 

Tears trembled on the black lashes as the Spanish girl replied, 
“There is a cousin of my mother’s, she will keep me, I think,—I do not 
know. But my father will by-and-by come home. He always knows 
what is the best, and I will to hope for him soon. You have been 
kind, and I give you so much thanks, I will pray to the good Virgin, 
she does bless you, and the gentleman who took me from the fire.” 

“T am sure that your prayers will be good for us,—for us all,” 
responded Bonny, heartily. “ But there is something else I wish you 
would do for me, when you are strong and well again. Will you come 
up here sometimes, and sit for me, so that I may make a picture of 
you for myself ?” 

“QOh,”—blushing and dimpling,—“ if it would please you; but I 
am not fit!” 

“You are exactly what I want,” Bonny hastened to assure her. 
“ When can you come?” 

“ To-morrow,—the day after. Would it be too soon?” 

“Let us rather appoint some day next week. By that time you 
will be feeling quite strong and well, I hope.” 

Thus then it was settled ; and Bonny had gained a charming model, 
as well as a humble and devoted friend. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ir was impossible that a new element in the form of a beautiful 
and in every way rather remarkable young woman, suddenly launched 
into the stream of Barrancas and navy-yard society, should not ruffle 
its calm surface with a widening ripple of interest and excitement. 
The corner of the pool dedicated to the colonel and his wife—a quiet, 
refined couple, who lived in a shell of studious reserve, detested 
gossip, and felt no call of duty towards promoting sociality in the 
regiment—was necessarily undisturbed by her arrival, but with the 
other members of the petty coterie it was a different affair. 

With absolutely no society except that afforded by the army and 
navy garrisons, the advent of a notably lovely Northern girl became 
an agitating social event. Mrs. McAlpine and Mrs. Woodward, the 
wives of two of the captains, set to work in the secrecy of their chambers 
at remodeling their wardrobes after a fashion unobtrusively resembling 
that of Miss Duane. Mrs. Fanshawe, the very latest bride, who had 
calculated upon producing a profound sensation by virtue of her bride- 
hood alone, was duly devoured by jealousy at finding a star of greater 
magnitude had superseded hers. Mrs. Voorhees, the most sought after, 
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and at the same time the least liked woman on the post, held her sharp, 
sarcastic tongue for the present in a way that with her boded mischief 
for the future, should the new-comer do aught to provoke her dislike. 

As for the majority of the remaining ladies, they yielded with scarce 
a struggle to the mysterious power Isabel Duane possessed of winning 
the admiration, if not always affection, of those who came in contact 
with her; and the men, with one accord, voted her adorable. It was 
an open secret on the post, before she liad been its guest for quite a 
month, that the surgeon (who in his thirty-five years’ experience had 
never outgrown his early susceptibility) was “ desperately in love with 
Miss Duane,” and was even noticeably ill at ease when any other man 
exchanged more than a dozen words with her. 

The doctor had rendered himself something of a favorite with the 
ladies, perhaps not so much on account of his talents as a physician, as 
because of his talent for gleaning and retailing in a spicy manner 
choice bits of gossip which nobody else seemed able to obtain. This 
fascinating accomplishment had won for him the “ bubble reputation,” 
which, dubious as it was, he eagerly sought to retain, in a laborious, 
painstaking sort of way that was worthy of a better cause. 

“The agreeable rattle of the ladies’ club” was the sobriquet Mrs. 
Voorhees’s sarcasm had bestowed upon him, in a spiteful moment, when 
he had been more at some other woman’s service than her own; and 
men, knowing and despising this peculiarity, fought rather shy of Dr. 
McFarland, notwithstanding his otherwise numerous agreeable social 
qualities, which (like the down on the cheek of a peach) formed an 
attractive surface covering that was exceedingly apt to rub off if 
unwarily touched. 

This was the dangerous lover whom in all unconsciousness Bonny 
Duane had won. In all unconsciousness, for her thoughts were very 
far away from possible conquests. She had come to Barrancas in 
search of health, change, and, it must be confessed, from motives of 
economy. She had not hoped to find intimate interests in a place 
which was, with its inhabitants, so remote from all that had so far 
constituted life to her. When it dawned upon her that the majority 
of her new acquaintances were people who had moved more or less 
largely in her own world, they ceased to hold her interest, stimulated 
by novelty, thus becoming in her eyes the most ordinary of individuals. 

She was not ever “on the lookout” for “types,” nor had she 
thought it behooved her to form a passion for character-reading, and 
thus she looked upon those about her at Barrancas less in the light of 
distinct and potent identities than in that of a group, decidedly lacking 
in that picturesqueness she had expected of them. 

With Sidney alone it had been different. She had begun by de- 
testing him, which is always promising, and had now arrived at a stage 
where it became impossible to avoid the temptation of analyzing him. 
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The book of a young man’s character is at times a dangerous study for 
a girl who is not hardened by practice to pursue, but Bonny did not 
mean to undertake it seriously: merely to skip about from page to page 
and glean those portions which promised most of entertainment. 

After the night of the fire, it vaguely appeared to her that in some 
mysterious but irrevocable manner she had pledged her faith in friend- 
ship to Mr. Sidney, and this idea created in her imagination a shadowy 
bond between them. She had owed him a reparation, and now she 
was prepared to acknowledge the debt, and to pay it by idealizing him 
asahero. It was nothing to her that he was a hero, but he was one, 
in spite of all the naughty things she now shamed to remember she had 
said of him. And, as heroes were few and far between in this common- 
place nineteenth century, it certainly seemed unnecessary to continue 
in nursing her dislike for the only specimen she ever remembered 
having met among her acquaintances. 

It was upon this subject that she was almost unconsciously indulg- 
ing in a few surface meditations one day not long after the Warring- 
ton fire, when Francisca Suarez came to fulfill her promise. Bonny 
had heard of her from time to time from that indefatigable gossip, 
Sammy Minnicks (with whom she still kept up a lively friendship), or 
some other, who had learned of the father’s return, and of the couple’s 
having moved into the upper half of a house belonging to a relative. 
Francisca had sent back the borrowed clothing with a grateful message, 
but she had not come herself, and so nearly two weeks had elapsed 
since the day of her departure from Mrs. Revere’s. 

Now she was full of bashful apologies. She had been so busy 
moving into the new rooms they had taken,—she and her father,—and 
then she had been obliged to go to Pensacola to buy furniture and 
clothing, as everything they owned had been destroyed by the fire. 
This last bit of information she imparted with a blushing, downward 
glance at her gown, which was an aipaca of funereal hue, fashioned in 
straight lines and awkward drapery, in which the pretty little Spaniard 
looked as much out of place as a rose might in a coal-bin. 

Bonny’s artist soul shivered at the painful sight. With a sensation 
as if a file had been drawn across her front teeth, or a false note in 
music sounded, she suggested, with insinuating sweetness, that for a 
model brighter colors and more flowing drapery might be appropriate. 
Would not Francisca allow Miss Duane to alter her costume for the 
hour in which she was to employ her? Nobody was at home. Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Revere had gone on a shopping expedition to Pensacola, 
only leaving her at home because of a headache which at last had worn 
itself away. Francisca could not have chosen a fitter occasion had she 
been gifted with clairvoyance; and now with what pleasure Miss 
Duane would proceed to deck her model, if the model would submit 
to be thus decked ! 
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The model would consent; and in a few moments Mrs. Revere’s 
parlor became the setting of a most delightful picture. 

Francisca in a yellow satin skirt of Bonny’s, with a low-necked 
white waist and a red velvet bodice (borrowed from three distinct cos- 
tumes, yet forming a quite harmoniously Spanish-looking whole), was 
enthroned on an artistically-draped divan, given a guitar (of whose 
uses, alas, she was unromantically ignorant), and bidden to “sit very 
still.” Her long hair was unbound from the flat, disguising plaits in 
which she usually wore it, and wandered in soft, lcose twines over the 
bare white shoulders. Her brown eyes were shining, her cheeks glow- 
ing with childish excitement from the novelty of her situation. 

Bonny was in a state of rapt exultation, and painted with loving, 
inspired strokes that soon seemed fairly to illumine the paper on which 
the likeness grew and grew. ‘Twice a knock sounded at the door, and 
she did not hear it. Francisca’s eyes wandered and her hands fluttered 
nervously, but she dared not speak. She had been bidden to be silent, 
and she would obey orders at all hazards, fancying in alarm that the pro- 
gressing picture might be irretrievably ruined if she so much as stirred. 
But suddenly the meek eyes traveled window-ward, became fixed and 
radiant, and, the stress of temptation waxing finally too great, Fran- 
cisca almost had sprung from her seat, when remembering again her 
responsibility as a model, she sank back, and fixed her eyes entreatingly 
on Miss Duane. 

The look plainly said, “‘ Do let me speak,” and involuntarily Bonny 
also turned to the window to divine the cause of the disturbance. 

A man stood there, gazing intently in upon them,—a tall man, 
wearing the uniform of a private soldier. The handsome blonde face, 
with its hard eyes and cruel, passionate mouth, was pressed against the 
glass not two yards distant from her as the girl turned her startled face 
in its direction—turned with a look that was at first merely surprise,— 
blank, unbelieving amazement,—then freezing into a terror that blanched 
her cheeks and drove all the warm blood pulsing through her body in 
one great sickening rush upon her heart. Slowly she rose to her feet, 
never removing her eyes from the window, and casting paints and paper 
from her with an unseeing movement of her hands, took one step for- 
ward, trembling. Then she stood still. A strange, sick chilliness 
crept over her, such as she had never in all her young healthy life 
experienced before. 

The awe-struck little model had timidly watched her patroness 
with the utmost surprise and bewilderment till now, but as Bonny 
reeled dizzily forward with closing eyes and marble face, the girl 
sprang up and caught her about the waist with all her tiny strength. 

“George! George!” she cried, half sobbing between fear and ex- 
citement. But the face at the window was gone, and the man in the 
uniform of a private soldier had disappeared as suddenly as he had 
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come. It might have been ten minutes, though to poor little helpless 
Francisca it appeared an age, before Bonny’s eyes unclosed, and with a 
shuddering sigh consciousness came back to her. She smiled faintly 
as she saw Francisca, with hair and countenance disordered, bending 
over her, alternately fanning and moistening her face from a goblet of 
water she was unsteadily holding. 

“Did I faint?” Bonny asked, in a slow, puzzled way. “ How 
strange! I never fainted before in all my life that I know of. What 
could have happened to make me? Oh!” And with a shiver and a 
curdling of the flesh which was strangely visible on the delicate skin, 
she pressed her hands over her eyes as if to shut away a remembered 
vision. 

“You were made frightened,” soothed Francisca. “It was the 
face that came quickly, so near, at the window,—a man’s face; but not 
to be frightened at,—oh, no. It was not for that he came here, I can 
be sure. There was first a knock once, twice, at the door, but you did 
not to hear when it came. It was but one of the soldiers. I know him. 
He is a friend to us,—my father and me,—and he is not to be afraid 
of. He is kind, and a gentleman too. I know it. And he will be 
most grieved when I tell him of what he did.” 

“ Francisca !”—Bonny raised her head and faced the girl with 
anxious, troubled eyes—“ I want you to promise me that you will 
never mention what has happened to me this afternoon to any one. I 
—I”—her voice wavered and her eyes evaded the answering look of 
the Spanish girl—* I don’t wish it known that I was so weak. I want 
people to think I am strong and well. You understand, of course, 
that it was from weakness, not from fright alone, I fainted. Of course 
the sight of that soldier wouldn’t have affected me if I had been strong. 
It would be too ridiculous to fancy so. That is the whole story. That 
is all there is to it, you know.” And she spoke each word slowly and 
incisively, as though to impress Francisca with its truth. ‘ May I 
trust you not to mention my being so silly, or anything about it, at all 
to any one ?” 

“ Truly, truly you may,” Francisca responded, fervently crossing 
herself at the same time most devoutly. “ How grieved I am that 
you are sick,—you who are so kind to all! If I could give help to 
you I would be glad, but so much as you ask that I can do for you, 
and I will. That is nothing.” 

Bonny rose to her feet laughing a strained, unnatural laugh, which 
sounded oddly in her own ears. 

“Too bad; I have spoiled our sitting by my foolishness!” she ex- 
claimed, with would-be lightness. “‘ You, who have been through such 
a fiery experience, will think me very childish to faint for nothing at 
all,—nothing at all, you know, except my own weakness, But—just 
for mere curiosity—how—how was it, do you think, the man came 
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there, at the window? What had he come to do, or see, can you fancy, 
since you say you know him?” 

All the while, as she spoke, she was still smiling, but it was a smile 
which would have pained one of keener perception than the little 
Spanish girl to see upon a face so fair and young. Her eyes were dry 
and feverishly bright as she waited for an answer to her question. 

“T can suppose it was in this way,” said Francisca. ‘George 
Dane—that is the name of the man—is belonging to what you call the 
Battery L,—the battery of Captain Revere, as he has himself told me, 
and I have heard from others beside. If it was that he had been sent 
here to speak with the captain, and then heard our sounds, he knocked, 
yet nobody would come; then he would think to look in at a window, 
to know why that should be. That was it. I find that must have 
been the way, do you not believe ?” 

“T dare say,” replied Bonny, regaining a touch of her natural color. 
“T had thought it rather odd, but you are right, no doubt. And now 
—I am so sorry—but I am afraid I shall not be able to do any more 
on our picture at present, Francisca. That headache, which prevented 
me from going to Pensacola to-day, has come on again, even harder 
than before, and I think I had better lie down and try to sleep. You'll 
pardon me, and be my little model again some time, will you not ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” Francisca said, humbly. “You will, by and by, be 
much rested and better, I hope.” And so, having hastily altered her 
fantastic attire, she took her departure, leaving her young hostess to 
sleep, if she chose. But she did not choose. For some moments she 
stood at the window, staring with a vague, unseeing gaze after Fran- 
cisca’s small retreating figure, even when it had finally disappeared. 
Then, with a start, she moved away, and began pacing up and down 
the room, her head bent and her hands clasped before her. 

“ What can it mean?” she presently said, half aloud, and then 
glanced furtively around, as if startled at the sound of her own voice 
in the stillness. “ What can it mean, and what will come of it?” 

She could not think. Her mind seemed a maze of tangled fancies 
from which she could gather no answer to her-own questions. “I 
must think,—I must—I must !” she told herself again and again, but 
the will appeared to wield no power over the dazed mind. She knew 
that a strange thing had happened; she knew what the thing was, but 
what it might mean for her, or why in truth it was so passing strange, 
was the shadow which failed to materialize into definite shape in her 
sick brain. Could she have been mistaken? Could it be that face 
seen just now was a counterfeit presentment only of another, happily 
a stranger to her for the past five years? 

As she so questioned within herself the face rose upon the camera 
of her mental vision, with each feature markedly distinct. There was 
the low forehead, with the curly light hair brushed back, the long, cold 
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gray eyes, and the mouth and nose of whose Grecian regularity she had 
once been proud. She felt a thrill of revulsion as the picture faded, 
and of something akin to fear as‘she recalled the nature mirrored by 
those hard eyes. 

How had it chanced that she had never met the man before during 
the weeks of her stay at Barrancas? Had he purposely kept out of 
her way, or had he been as ignorant of her presence as she had been of 
his? Should she now find some excuse to leave the place suddenly 
and return to New York? Ought she to write to her mother of what 
had occurred, or should she follow the instinct which moved her to 
keep it secret? She did not know. The questions brought no an- 
swers, and she felt, as she had said to Francisca, that she needed rest 
before she could think well and arrive at any decision, or even realiza- 
tion of her position. Her head throbbed painfully, and she still was 
giddy and ill. She had scarcely escaped to her own room, and betaken 
herself to the lounge, before Captain and Mrs. Revere returned, having 
come in on the steam-launch in time to dress for a six o’clock dinner. 
There had been a slight accident, and Mrs. Revere was all excitement 
and anxiety to relate it. Was dear Bonny’s head too bad to allow of 
her listening to the story ?—how a stupid fellow had tried to run his 
wretched sloop in between the launch and a small schooner, and there 
had been a collision, of course. No harm worth mentioning done to 
the launch, but the sloop damaged a good deal, and one of the soldiers 
on board the launch had had a rib broken. All had been alarmed ; 
but was it not very lucky it was only a soldier, and not one of the 
officers, who had been injured ? 

“Won't the broken rib hurt him as much as it would one of the 
others?” questioned Bonny, in a puzzled way. 

“Hurt him as much? Well, perhaps; but the thing is that it will 
make far less difference whether it does hurt him or not,” smiled Mrs. 
Revere. 
“T wish,” said Bonny, in a troubled voice, “that you would define 
the position of the common soldiers in the army for me. I haven’t 
been here long enough to understand it quite. I know that, from a 
military view at least, they are a long way beneath the officers, but in 
the social scale,—are they very low indeed ?” 

“ Why, one can scarcely speak of their being included in the social 
scale at all, my dear. They are certainly not included in the plan of 
it, at least. Of course, in times of war it is different. Then men of 
all classes enlist, but now the common soldiers are, in most cases, the 
dregs of mankind. At least, that is the way I have been taught to 
think, and I fancy it is the opinion of the majority of my acquaint- 
ances.” 

Bonny was silent for a moment, with her hand pressed’ against her 
forehead. ‘Would it,” she began presently,—“ would it, then, for 
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instance, be considered a dreadful disgrace if some officer’s sister or 
daughter should marry, or be in any way connected with one of the 
soldiers ?” 

“Horrible!” shrieked Mrs. Revere. “What could have put an 
insane idea like that into your head, child? Such a girl—I shudder 
even in supposing her existence, so dead to all propriety must she be— 
would not only be committing social suicide, but would be remorse- 
lessly ruining al] her relatives, especially the men. Think of an officer 
with a sister or daughter married to a soldier! He would have to re- 
sign at once and go abroad, though even. at the ends of the earth such 
a scandalous story would be apt to follow him !” 

“TI didn’t suppose it was quite so bad as that,” said Bonny; and 
there was a pallor on her face and a frightened look in her eyes which 
meant something more than the severest headache. Mrs. Revere saw 
it, but naturally attributed it to a physical cause alone. 

“ How stupid I am!” she cried. “I have made you worse. Now 
I will go away and let you sleep; afterwards you shall have a dainty 
little supper. Nota word! You wouldn’t refuse if you knew what 
nice things I had been collecting for your benefit in Pensacola.” 

‘A dainty supper!” Bonny’s soul sickened at the thought of eat- 
ing ; but she murmured, “ You are very kind,” and laid her head back 
upon the cushion from which she had raised it a moment before with 
a weary little sigh. 

Mrs. Revere accepted the unintentionally delivered hint and retired. 
Presently old Nance knocked at the door and entered, bearing a tray 
spread with the unwelcome dainties Mrs. Revere had mentioned. 

“Heah’s sumfin’ else fo’ yer, missy,” the colored woman an- 
nounced, extending a folded bit of paper between her black and 
stumpy thumb and fingers. “Ole Aunt Sukey, dat yar limb ob a 
Sammy’s gran’maum, she done fotch it jes’ now, an’ axe me ter gib it 


a oP 


ter y's. 
“Thanks,” said Bonny, accepting the paper; but after Nance had 


set down the tray and departed it was some time before she attempted 
to unfold it. She crushed it between her fingers, and her head swam. 
Some instinct told her what it would be, yet, when at length she had 
opened it and her eyes fell upon the first words, she started and drew 
her breath quickly. 

“What happened to-day” (the letter ran) “is something I have 
been waiting for this long time. I thought, however, to find you alone, 
knowing the family was away, and I had my scheme made up of what 
I should say to any servant who came to the door. It didn’t turn out 
as I had expected ; but no matter, it has come to this, that I must speak 
to you, and I mean to speak to you. It will be best for you not to re- 
fuse me or try to get out of it in some roundabout woman’s way ; and 
I would suggest that, to insure a privacy, which I want to preserve for 
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the present as well as you, you meet me to-night after ‘taps’ in the 
pine-grove behind the commandant’s quarters. I can get off, and shall 
most certainly expect you, so no answer will be necessary. Come as 
near to ten o’clock as you can. Guy.” 

The worst, then, that could happen had come to pass. Bonny could 
scarcely believe in the reality of it all. It had sprung so like a thun- 
der-clap out of a clear and sunny sky, and yet, like a fly in a web, she 
saw nothing before her but to submit. This once, at all events, she 
must meet the writer of the note, and then, perhaps, some compromise 
might be effected. Still, to meet him at ten o’clock in the pine-grove, 
which though lonely enough was not extensive, and was traveled by 
passers between Warrington and Barrancas, was in itself a necessity 
full of terror. 

She had cared for this man (although long ago all love had perished), 
therefore, could she have found him in a different position, free to go 
and come as he pleased in the eyes of the world,—if she could have 
met him under less compromising circumstances, she might for some 
few reasons have welcomed the chance that had brought them together. 
But now all was strange and confusing and horrible. The man had com- 
mitted one crime, if not more, which the law would look upon with no 
lenient eye could it fasten on the perpetrator. She feared him for 
what he had done, and what he yet might do. The note she had re- 
ceived was in itself a threat, with no promise of better things to come. 
She dared not look forward to the end, but whatever it might prove, 
she must resolve to meet it as wisely and bravely as she could. 

She had made an engagement for this evening, to attend a reception 
on board the “ Wyandotte,” several days before. Indeed, she had been 
indirectly but distinctly given to understand that the reception was in- 
tended largely in honor of herself by those young officers who, in their 
two weeks’ stay at the navy-yard, had enrolled themselves upon her 
rapidly-swelling list of adorers. 

She had fully intended excusing herself if her headache did not 
abate, but now she felt inclined to alter her decision. If she should 
not go, pleading illnesss as an excuse, there would be much comment 
and disappointment. She would be in all probability besieged next 
day with inquiries for her health, and after the ordeal to be endured in 
the pine-grove that night, it might be difficult to hear and answer them. 
Dr. McFarland and Mrs. Revere were to accompany her, and should she 
remain at home, she would have to submit to professional inquiries from 
the former and endless sympathy, equally unwelcome, from the latter. 
Better, under the circumstances, to go, she thought, and then, pleading 
a fatigue which certainly need not be feigned, consequent upon the past 
headache, quietly to tell Mrs. Revere that she would like to have the 
man waiting at the yard with the ambulance drive her home by ten 
o'clock. She could do this, and easily persuade Mrs. Revere to remain 
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longer without her. Then, with less fear of detection than at almost 
any other time, she could immediately slip off to keep her dreaded 
appointment, have the interview over with, and be in safety at home 
before Mrs. Revere should have returned. 

She shrank with a shuddering reluctance while devising this arrange- 
ment, from the thought of the tacit deceit that she must practice. It 
seemed to propose itself so easily to her brain, and make itself accepted, 
that she felt a keen momentary sensation of disgust and horror at her- 
self; but she thrust it away determinately, saying over and over, “ It 
must be done for the sake of others more than my own. It is the only 
thing for me to do.” 

As she argued thus with her conscience, Mrs. Revere knocked at the 
door and then peeped in. “ Bonny dear, how do you feel ?” she asked, 
“and how about the ‘Wyandotte’ reception? I quite forgot it when I 
came in before dinner; the accident, I suppose, had put it out of my 
mind. I fear you won’t feel able to go, and had not better make the 
attempt. Oh, you naughty girl, you have not even touched the supper 
Isent you! Really, you must not think of going out to-night!” This 
with an intonation expressing the liveliest hope of being contradicted. 

“Qh, yes,” returned her guest, inertly. “I think I had better try 
to go. It will not hurt me.” 

“ Very well, then,” with subdued alacrity, “ you should soon begin 
to dress. It is now after seven, and we must reach the ship by nine. 
They are such dreadfully early birds at the navy-yard, you know, and 
besides, if we go early we need not stay very late. I wish I were skillful 
enough to assist you, for I suppose you must sadly miss your maid.” 

“T haven’t had a maid for the last year,” said Bonny, trying to 
speak lightly and freely. “TI took the scarlet fever from one, another 
had a spite against me and did my back hair awry, a third was better 
looking than I was, and a fourth wore my Worth dresses when she 
went to balls, so finally I gave them up in sheer despair. But I 
never could learn to dress my ae before anybody ; so, if you pam I 
must wait till you have left me.’ 

It was not, perhaps, so much her hair-dressing as her feverish, ex- 
cited thoughts which Mrs. Revere’s presence interfered with. But, 
in truth, she felt that unless some few more moments of solitude 
were granted her she should scream, break into wild laughter, tear her 
hair, or do something else equally desperate and objectionable, and she 
breathed more freely when Mrs. Revere had gone out and softly closed 
the door. 

It was a pretty scene on board the “ Wyandotte” that night. The 
low-roofed “ gun-deck” was lighted as brilliantly as possible, and deco- 
rated with flags, greens, crossed swords, and trophies from all nations, 
which the officers had brought out from their “lockers” for the occa- 
sion. The captain’s cabin, the wardroom, and the “steerage” were 
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all open for the inspection of curious guests, and everybody was present 
from Barrancas and the navy-yard, with a favored few from Pensacola. 

Miss Collingwood, the daughter of the commandant at the yard, 
and her friend, Miss Levara, were looking more than ordinarily well, 
and, in consequence, were feeling in more than ordinarily good spirits 
until Miss Duane arrived. Then the barometer of their self-satisfac- 
tion dropped more degrees than it was agreeable for them to estimate. 

She was exquisitely lovely, although she had, perhaps, never looked 
less brilliant in her life. She was all in white, without a vestige of 
color, and her face was very pale. In contrast, her large eyes seemed 
almost black, and her bright hair alone relieved the monochromatic 
effect. 

The infatuation of Dr. McFarland was more apparent than he had 
ever allowed it to be before. The girl herself remarked it, and was 
rendered vaguely restless and uncomfortable thereby. As the dreaded 
hour of ten loomed nearer, the thing she had set herself to do seemed 
more and more impossible. But it must be done, since she dared let 
herself to think of no way out of it; and finally, summoning all her 
resolution, she quietly breathed a word of explanation and apology 
into the ear of Mrs. Collingwood, who was “receiving” for the officers 
of the ship, and then, having gained her point after a good deal more 
of argument than she had expected with Mrs. Revere, a sailor was 
dispatched for Murphy and the ambulance. Coming from the room 
assigned to the ladies’ wraps, she found Dr. McFarland very quietly 
awaiting her. She was much put out at sight of him. She had hoped 
to slip away without having her escape observed by anybody ,—at least 
until too late,—but Mrs. Revere had evidently played the traitor. 

“So sorry you are not well, Miss Duane,” he said. “ Your chape- 
ron has deputized me to take care of you during your drive to the fort, 
for which I am very much obliged to her.” 

“ Really, I should greatly prefer not to trouble you,” Bonny returned, 
with unflattering haste. “ It will be nothing for me to go alone ; I shall 
merely be driven to Captain Revere’s, and then send the ambulance im- 
mediately back here. No one will wish to return home till long after 
that, surely; and it will make me uncomfortable to feel that you are 
losing so many of these delicious dances for my sake.” 

“T would do a good deal more than that for your sake, and count it 
not loss, but gain,” Dr. McFarland instantly rejoined. And after that, 
having relieved her feelings by an imperceptible shrug of her white 
shoulders, Bonny said no more. 

“You will promise me, please, to go directly back to the ‘ Wyan- 
dotte’ as soon as you have seen me safely to my door,” she rather com- 
manded than entreated, with hidden anxiety, behind her civilly-expressed 
wish for his enjoyment, while the ambulance wheels crunched through 
the sand on the road to Fort Barrancas. 
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“T can’t quite give you my promise,” returned the doctor, in a 
manner more grave than the occasion seemed to warrant. ‘ That will 
somewhat depend upon you,” and his voice fell to a whisper too low 
to reach the driver’s stolid ears. “I have only known you for a few 
weeks, Miss Duane, and in these last moments I have told myself over 
and over again that you will think this is neither the time nor place to 
hear what I have finally made up my mind I must say to you. But 
please remember, as I have remembered in deciding, that I can so very 
rarely find you alone.” 

“ And we are not alone now,” suggested Bonny, quickly. 

“To all intents and purposes we are,—here on this back seat, with 
the noise of the wheels sounding in Murphy’s duli ears. It may be 
the best chance I shall have for a long time,—I felt sure of that when 
Mrs. Revere told me your plan ; and, Miss Duane, you must make some 
excuses for a man’s impulsiveness. I want to tell you this to-night. 
It has been in my mind for a long time, and you have been so more 
than usually lovely to-night, that you have made me impatient.” 

“ Don’t—don’t say any more, I beg, Dr. McFarland,” the girl pro- 
tested, ‘‘or—you will make me impatient too.” 

But the man was passionately in earnest. He had been working 
himself up to the proper pitch of importunity during the last hour on 
the “ Wyandotte,” and, besides, he had been partaking rather freely of 
the officers’ champagne. “ What! won’t you hear me?” he continued, 
recklessly. ‘¢ Won’t you listen while I tell you I love you P 

“No, no! it would be of no use, Dr. McFarland. Believe me 
when I say I cannot listen.” 

“ But you must listen for just one moment. I refuse to believe you. 
I care for you so much that I shall teach you to care for me.” 

Bonny’s womanly soul rebelled against this persistent declaration. 
She was not in the mood to-night for hearing words of love, least of all 
from Dr. McFarland (although she scarcely suspected the champagne), 
and she found it hard to forgive him his slowness in understanding this. 
“That is a lesson I could never learn,” she said, decidedly. 

“Then promise to be my wife without trying to learn it first. I 
can’t lose you entirely. I won’t ask you for everything, but I could 
make you happy, if wealth and love can make any woman happy,— 
unless, indeed, there is some other man who stands in my way P 

Bonny put up her hand with impatient protest. “ Why will you 
go on to your own discomfiture?” she cried. “If you were the only 
man in the whole world, it would still be the same with me.” 

“Then” (half fiercely) “I can but suppose there is another man in 
your world, Miss Duane.” 

“That, Dr. McFarland, is adding impertinence to your pertinacity. 
Have enough consideration for your own feelings, if not for mine, to 
say nothing more.” 
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After that ensued a silence,—sullen as the interval between light- 
ning and thunder in a storm. But when Dr. McFarland had left Miss 
Duane at the gate of Captain Revere’s quarters, he muttered under his 
breath, “ Curse her! I shall be more her enemy than her lover from 
to-night !” He had suffered a grievous disappointment, and (what was 
even harder to bear with a man of his temperament) a deep and galling 
humiliation. Worse than all, he had brought it entirely upon himself ; 
and this fact, far from appeasing his wrath against Miss Duane, increased 
it doublefold. 

Scarce knowing what he did, mechanically he got back into the 
ambulance when Miss Duane had disappeared within the house, and 
Murphy, receiving no orders, proceeded on his return trip to the navy- 
yard. 

It was only when the mules were stopped at the smallest approach- 
able distance from the “‘ Wyandotte” that he roused himself to the im- 
possibility of returning, in his present frame of mind, to the ship and 
its gay company. Mrs. Revere would not be alone in the ambulance 
on her return, and could only suppose that for some reason—perhaps 
on account of Miss Duane’s illness—he had been unable to rejoin her. 
At all events, he did not much care, in the reckless mood which possessed 
him, what she or any one else thought of his conduct. Regardless of 
his dancing-shoes, he decided to walk back to the fort, knowing that the 
cool night air and the physical exertion would help him to a calmer 
state of mind. 

Past Warrington he went, plodding with sullen abstraction through 
the long stretch of sandy road beyond, and then mechanically turned 
into the pine-grove which lay outside the limits of Fort Barrancas. 
Half-way through, suddenly the voice of a woman smote the silence, 
startling him both by its familiarity and unexpectedness. The accents 
were unmistakably pleading, and tremulous with emotion. 

“For heaven’s sake, Guy, spare me! I can do nothing. Truly, 
what you ask is out of my power. Let me go.” 

It was unmistakably the voice of Isabel Duane, and McFarland’s 
first startled fancy was that in some unaccountable manner she had been 
lured into the woods and there molested. But she had very distinctly 
uttered the name of “Guy.” Would she thus address a stranger ? 

A hot rush of blood mounted to his brain. Checking his steps, he 
stood motionless, prepared to hear whatever might follow. But to his 
infinite chagrin a dry stick cracked beneath his heel as he steadied him- 
self, and instantly there was a rapid, stealthy flight of feet in the opposite 
- direction, while, without pausing for reflection, he started in pursuit. 
He had not proceded half a dozen yards, when his eager eyes, peering 
through the darkness, descried a cloaked figure pressed close against a 
tree, and seeming almost one with the dusky bole. ‘There was no doubt 
within his mind that it was Miss Duane, and that she was seeking 
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shelter from detection. All his manhood rose within him, and warned 
him to turn away,—to leave her as she would be left, alone, without the 
galling knowledge that she had been discovered ; and while he hesitated, 
another, and to his mind more potent, consideration presented itself. 
Should he accost her now, as his revengeful impulse suggested, there 
must henceforth be open war between them, but, on the contrary, if he 
let her remain in ignorance of the fact that she had been recognized by 
him, he should possess a power over her that in future he might be glad 
to wield. There was more than one way in which he could turn such 
a power to his own advantage. It was this reflection that steeled him 
against the momentary, strong temptation to take what the present 
offered of revenge ; so, half reluctantly, he turned his back upon the 
crouching figure, and by a roundabout way passed through the remain- 
ing strip of grove and gained his quarters at Barrancas. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SOLDIERS OF CANADA. 


CaNapA has a military organization of about thirty-nine thousand 
men. There are seven hundred and fifty regulars, five hundred 
mounted police, and about thirty-seven thousand seven hundred and 
fifty men in what is called the “active militia,’—& politico-military 
organization with a heroic name. The regulars are composed of three 
field batteries, three infantry companies, and one troop of cavalry. 
There is one field battery at the Citadel at Quebec, another at Kings- 
ton, and the third will be stationed either in British Columbia or in 
some part of the maritime provinces. These three field batteries con- 
stitute “the Canadian Regiment of Artillery,” and it is the pride of 
the Canadian military system. The officers are experienced artillerists, 
and most of them have passed through the military college at Kings- 
ton, where the examinations are, perhaps, as stiff as they are at Sand- 
hurst or West Point. The batteries have four rifled guns each, and 
the men present a soldierly appearance, whether seen strutting through 
the rickety by-ways of “ ancient Quebec” or the more modern streets 
of the “Queen City” of Toronto. The three regular infantry com- 
panies are, however, of more recent formation. One is stationed at 
Toronto, another near Montreal, and the third either in Nova Scotia 
or New Brunswick. In each company there will be a commandant, a 
captain, and two subalterns. Some of these officers have been ap- 
pointed for political services, but the majority obtained this position 
because of their special qualifications. In some cases, however, the 
subalterns hardly knew the fore-sight of a rifle from a breech-piece 
when they joined their commands a few weeks ago. The regular troop 
of cavalry is only now in process of formation. The squadrons will be 
detached, and part of the troops will be stationed at the headquarters of 
each of the infantry companies. Thus militia officers who are attached to 
these companies—or “schools,” as they are called—will have an oppor- 
tunity of learning something of cavalry “ tactics,” and cultivate, per- 
haps, the genius of a Murat by witnessing half a score of troopers 
trotting along the highway. And it is for this purpose that these bat- 
teries of artillery, companies of infantry, and troop of cavalry were 
formed. It was found necessary to establish these “schools” in order 
to have some place at which the officers of the “active militia” could 
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learn the difference between a range-finder from a gauge-crusher, or a 
skirmish line from a square. 

After the regular “army” we come to the “mounted police.” 
This force musters five hundred men, who dress in gorgeous scarlet 
uniforms, and whose duty it is to protect life and property in the 
Northwest Territories, from Manitoba to the Rocky Mountains, and 
from the boundary-line up to the limit of habitation and the fringe 
of eternal snow. Their scarlet tunics are supposed to “impress” 
the Indian braves with the importance of their duties,—at least that 
was one of the reasons given for adopting the uniform at the time 
of the formation of the force, some twelve or fifteen years ago. No 
doubt the mounted police do good service on the dreary plains of 
Alberta and Asinaboia, although there are people who, like the editor 
and proprietor of a paper at Regina, the capital of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, say that the mounted police are good for nothing but to stop 
the sale of the “skidewaughboo” of the white man, and substitute the 
barter of pain-killer as a stimulant in its place. But the mounted 
police are, to all intents and purposes, a regular force, and between 
them and the other regular troops Canada has twelve hundred and fifty 
men who, if they do not present a front like Mars, make a fairly pre- 
sentable appearance, and who are fairly efficient in the sciende of legal 
slaughter. 

Next in order we have the “active militia,’ a kind of mili- 
tary Tammany, made up of cavalry, field, garrison, and mountain 
artillery, engineers, mounted rifles, and infantry, in all about thirty- 
seven thousand five hundred men. This force is composed of fine, 
stalwart fellows, raw-boned sons of the North, whom Lord Wolseley, in 
the early days of his campaigning, spoke of as the perfection of mate- 
rial for the dreary march, the unsheltered bivouac, or the sterner duties 
of the trench or the escalade. But they are not now—and under the 
present system of organization never can be—efficient even as militiamen. 
They are, to begin with, too often used for political purposes, and mili- 
tary discipline is too often made subordinate to political exigency. It 
is, for instance, only two or three months ago that the colonel of the 
First Regiment of Cavalry, a gentleman named Cole, wrote a letter to 
the public press in which he called the general in command of the 
Canadian militia, who is also a general in the English army, “ Mr.” 
Suard, and in general spoke of him in a manner that in civil life would 
be called an outrage, and all because General Suard was a soldier, and 
Colonel Cole was not. ‘The one wanted Colonel Cole to do his duty 
in accordance with the spirit as well as the letter of the queen’s regu- 
lations, but the other snapped his fingers at regulations and everything 
else, and told the general in command to go home and mind his busi- 
ness. And he did: General Suard resigned in disgust, and had scarcely 
been in England a week when he was appointed to a higher command, 
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And Colonel Cole was not court-martialed, nor even reprimanded. He 
was a supporter of the government in power, and that covered the 
multitude of his sins against the military authorities, and he serenely 
commands the First Regiment of Cavalry at the present hour. Nor 
is this case an isolated one, as we will show. If you look at a map of 
Canada you will notice that the inhabitable parts of the country are 
watered by great streams or stand on the margins of large lakes, and in 
no case go back any length to the northward,—it is length without 
breadth. For military purposes this long belt of habitable Canada is 
divided into twelve parts, each called a “ district.” In each “ military 
district” there are two staff-officers, who are on permanent duty. The 
officer in command of a district is called a “ deputy adjutant-general,” 
and his assistant a “ brigade major.” These gentlemen are supposed to 
do all the work in their respective districts for the paltry salary of 
seventeen hundred and twelve hundred dollars a year respectively. 
Once a year these staff-officers inspect the different corps, their arms 
and accoutrements, and from their annual reports we find enough to 
convince us that the active militia of Canada is, perhaps, the worst 
officered, the worst drilled, and the worst equipped militia force of any 
pretensions in the world. It is, for instance, customary for the rural 
militiaman to only drill for twelve days every second year. As the 
men enlist for five years, they would thus only have twenty-four days’ 
drill during the term of their enlistment. If the Sundays are deducted, 
we will have twenty or twenty-one days’ drill as the maximum in 
which it is expected to convert a hay-seed into a trained soldier expe- 
rienced in all the arts of “ War’s magnificently stern array !” 

And let us see how they succeed. Let us take the reports. Friendly 
as we know them to be to the corps they mention, yet let us take them 
as they are and what do we see? First we have the major-general 
himself,—the one who resigned the other day,—and he tells the au- 
thorities that the equipment of the cavalry is in some cases “so bad as 
to be likely to injure both horses and riders ;” that the rifles with which 
the infantry is armed “are old, worn in the grooves, and therefore un- 
serviceable ;” that the men will not attend drill, “in spite of orders 
issued ;” and it is well known that he looked on the active militia as 
little better than an armed mob, and as something that would, if called 
on to face an equal number of well-appointed, well-disciplined troops, 
melt away, as snow melts before the reviving influence of the sun’s rays 
in the spring-time. 

Of the rural battalions this opinion is general. Only one of them 
has a pioneer corps; not one has a signal corps; none have haver- 
sacks or knapsacks, and very few of them have as much as a 
water-bottle in their whole equipment. They are good men, dressed 
in some kind of a uniform, that is all. Their staff-officers are even in 
cold type obliged to admit this. Let us take, for instance, the report 
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of District No. 1, with its headquarters at London, Ontario. The dis- 
trict musters about four thousand five hundred men. Of that number 
two thousand six hundred were drilled in camp last year for twelve 
days. And what does the deputy adjutant-general say? Of the First 
Regiment of Cavalry he says that “the whole of this regiment has not 
assembled at one place for many years ;” that “ it is rumored that sev- 
eral officers, whose names appear on the list, have left the country,” 
and that “the officers’ uniforms are not suitable, no two, so far as I 
could see, being of the same pattern. There could be seen on parade 
at the same time, one with a tunic and forage-cap, some with patrol- 
jackets and forage-caps, one with white blouse, and one with rifle- 
tunic and glazed cap.” And the same officer, writing of the Sarnia 
Battery of Garrison Artillery, says, “ As the battery knows nothing of 
artillery drill, the men are simply infantry in artillery uniform,” while 
of the Twenty-second Oxford Rifles, he says “ that there is a difficulty 
in obtaining officers ;” and again, of the Twenty-fourth Kent, he says 
that the “ head-dress worn into camp was neither regulation nor sightly,” 
by which he may have inferred that the battalion paraded in straw hats, 
a sight that has been witnessed more than once at many of the camps 
of instruction. In another battalion, the Twenty-seventh Lambton, 
we learn that “the officers have not procured proper uniforms,” while 
in a corps from Perth a great number of men “ escape drill” by simply 
stopping away, attending to their private business, and caring nothing 
whether the military authorities like it or not. We must remember 
that the gentleman who made this report is naturally anxious to 
make his own district appear as well as possible in the eyes of the 
authorities, and that he only reports what it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to avoid. And what is true of this district is true of all the 
rest. In District No. 2, one battalion, the Thirty-sixth, in conse- 
quence of inefficiency, was not required to perform annual drill, while 
the Toronto Garrison Artillery “must,” the deputy adjutant-general 
says, “become efficient or be removed from the active force.” In’ 
Districts Nos. 3 and 4 it is the same; and in District No. 5, we learn 
that the rifles in general require repairs, that the equipment is very 
defective, and that “not a single corps in the district is at present fit 
to take the field.” This, perhaps, is the most significant statement of 
all. The officer who makes it is Bowen van Straubenzer, deputy 
adjutant-general of the district, and an ex-officer’in the English army 
as well. He served in India and the Crimea, and retired from the 
army with the rank of major. He is therefore well qualified to give 
an opinion. It is significant too, because some of the best corps in 
Canada are in his district, and yet “not one of them is fit to take the 
field.” Nearly the whole of the Montreal Brigade is under this officer. 
There are in that brigade corps which many Americans have seen on 
review, crack battalions like the Sixth Fusileers, the Victorias, the 
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Prince of Wales, the Garrison Artillery, and the Fifth Royal Scots. 
On parade these corps present a soldierly appearance. They are neatly 
dressed and their movements are fairly well executed. But the officer 
who is most qualified to speak says that “ not one of them is fit to take 
the field.” And when this is true of the city corps, which are more or 
less petted, and which drill every year and all through the summer, 
how much truer must it be of the rural battalions, which only drill for 
twenty or twenty-one days during their five years’ term of enlistment? 
After years of experience, and after millions of dollars have been spent 
on the active militia of Canada, it is evident to any one who knows 
them that, in the rural corps, the majority of the men do not even now 
know their facings, and there are many who would scarcely know the 
socket of a bayonet from’a bullet-mould. We could, of course, find 
many quotations of a flattering character in the “ Annual Report of 
Militia and Defense,” but when we know that the worst is never told, 
and the glaring irregularities alone noted, we have seen enough too, in 
what we have already quoted, to assure us that the active militia of 
Canada is, as a satire on military organization, a great success. In 
such a force it may be assumed that discipline is lax ; in fact, that there 
is no discipline at all. Officers and men resign just when it pleases 
them. The authorities never object. They absent themselves from 
drill or other duty and no one minds. Fines are never imposed and, 
courts-martial are unknown. There is a little stoppage of pay if a 
man does not attend drill regularly during the twelve days’ annual 
training, but that is all. There is no extra fine, and as for courts- 
martial, such a thing was hardly ever heard of. If they are late for 
drill,—and they nearly always are,—they fall in the ranks as if nothing 
happened. But perhaps the condition of the men’s rifles is the worst 
feature, of the many bad ones, in the condition of the “active militia” 
in Canada. They are, says General Suard, “old, worn in the grooves, 
and therefore unserviceable.” And the staff-officers repeat the cry. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Worsley, brigade major of District No. 5, an ex- 
officer of the English army, and one of the best musketry instructors 
in Canada, condemned the rifles in use by whole battalions. And yet 
these rifles were never properly repaired, and they are in use at this 
hour by the “active militia.” Every competent staff-officer in Canada 
has the same story to tell,—rusty rifles, condemned, not repaired, still in 
use; and the ball goes on, the delusion is kept at full swing, while the 
politico-military organization exists on the shadow of aname. And 
nearly all the mischief, if mischief it be, is done by the captains of 
companies. It is a coveted prize in rural Canada to command a com- 
pany of militia, or at least to draw the perquisites attached to that war- 
like office. The lieutenants or majors are nobodies in the eyes of the 
patriots, the limit of whose military command is confined to forty-two 
men with rifles for twenty or twenty-one days every half-decade. The 
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souls of the captains are aglow with military ardor, and for dollars. 
Such captain of a rural corps gets forty dollars a year for care of arms, 
and forty dollars for drilling his company. If his company is not 
called out for drill he gets twenty dollars, so that each captain averages 
seventy dollars a year, and this in rural Canada is a prize worth look- 
ing after, even if there are no men to drill, and the arms are “old, 
worn in the grooves, and therefore unserviceable.” We have known 
cases where the arms of a certain company were left undisturbed in the 
nursery of a gallant captain for twelve years, and this same loyal officer 
drew his pay with military promptness,—forty dollars each year for 
keeping the arms in order, and twenty dollars drill money. The gov- 
ernment knew all about it, but the captain was a political supporter, 
and the complaints of the staff-officer were thrown into the waste-paper 
basket. This same staff-officer has now grown wise in the service, and 
he now sees as little to complain about as possible, but closes his eyes, 
opens his mouth, and waits to see what good luck will send him. The 
authorities at Ottawa do not want to hear of the militia being unfavor- 
ably criticised. The men who compose the force are quietly used for 
political purposes, or at least the authorities pass over the blemishes of 
their friends, and their first consideration is the triumph of the party, 
and for that the militia and everything else must be made subservient. 
We know of cases whereof three officers in one battalion, the “ Argen- 
tile Rangers,” one was blind, the other was lame, and the third was 
nearly eighty years of age, and we believe that the blind and the lame 
are still in the service of their country, while the aged retired with all 
the blushing honors of “ retaining his rank” thick upon him. The 
city corps are no doubt a good deal better, but not one of them has 
any provision for a commissariat; there are no ambulances, the three 
or four heliograph corps belonging to different battalions have no uni- 
form system of signaling, there are not a dozen quartermasters in the 
service who know how to feed a regiment for a week without woful 
waste, there are only about half a dozen stretchers in the service, not 
an officer has a map for military purposes, and take him all in all, it is 
the scarecrow of modern military systems, and the scoff of men who like 
to see the military spirit made worthy of its lofty destiny. Of guard- 
mounting little or nothing is known, and although the officers pass a 
written examination, many of them are not able tocommand a company 
in the field. They are deficient in even the rudimentary knowledge of 
the internal economy of their corps. Of courts of inquiry, the duties of 
an officer of the guard or an officer of the day, of rosters, or calls, or 
the many duties which all practical soldiers must know, the active 
militia of Canada knows nothing. Few of the many ex-officers of 
the British army who reside in Canada will, except in a staff capacity, 
have anything to do with them. They look on them as “some- 
thing for mirth, yea, for their laughter.” And yet this force costs 
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the people of Canada about seven hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars per annum. Compared with the American system, the Canad- 
ian militia is proportionally more numerous. Here there are eighty- 
eight organized militia, but with the regular army, the soldiers 
who served in the war, and who are still able to take the field, there 
are about two hundred and fifty thousand men who could be mobi- 
lized in a very short time. But even taking all these into account, 
there are, proportionately, more men with rifles, such as they are, in 
Canada than there are here. ‘The population of the United States 
is probably eleven or twelve times that of Canada. If Canada has 
thirty-nine thousand men with rifles, a proportionate share would give 
the United States, say about four hundred thousand instead of the 
two hundred and fifty thousand that she has. But this country is not 
ambitious. Canada can go as she pleases without awakening jealousy 
on this side of the line. Canada, however, spends her money and gets 
nothing for it but a military mirage. Her military system is all wrong. 
It is kept up to an unnecessarily large estimate, owing to causes 
which no longer exist. 1f she wishes to go about in tinsel it is of 
course her own business, but she neither deceives nor alarms any one 
by doing so. Her destiny is one of peace, not of war. Her fortunes 
are in her timber, her great wheat belt, and her contented yeomanry, 
not in tempting the chances of flood or field in the hazard of a campaign. 
She does not want thirty-nine thousand men indifferently armed, poorly 
drilled, and badly commanded. All she wants is a force strong enough 
to help her in sustaining the civil power in case of internal commotion. 
She could dispense with all her rural battalions. Her city corps are 
quite enough for her. In place of the rural corps she could organize 
rifle clubs and make rifle-shooting a national pastime. Better have a 
small force that is sufficient, that commands the respect of the people, 
than a large one that might succeed in war if, as Marshal Saxe said, 
“it was legs and not arms that won campaigns,” 
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THE LATE ATTACKS UPON THE COAST 
AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 


SECOND PAPER. 


THE reasons for a great country’s survey of its coasts were in 1858 so 
admirably given in the report of a committee of twenty members of the 
“ American Association for the Advancement of Science,” with reference 
to the history and progress of the American coast survey, that no more 
fitting introduction could be found for the presentation anew of the sub- 
ject, from whatever point of view it may be regarded, than the reproduc- 
tion of those reasons as set forth in the words of the Committee. When, 
additionally, we come to consider the eminence of all the gentlemen 
whose names appear on the list of that Committee, whatever they said 
in reference to the subject, whether general or special, possesses an 
authority for which it would be in vain to seek elsewhere as so com- 
pendiously offered to the purpose here in view. That purpose is to 
show why a geodetic survey should be, and what it should be, and that 
what it should be, the Coast and Geodetic Survey is. Even the general 
reader cannot fail to see, after the exposition to be here made, that con- 
ceived and organized as ours was by some of the most gifted men 
America has produced, and being what it is, effecting what it does, it 
is not to be trifled with by amateur statesmanship, and that its present 
representatives, who hold it in sacred trust, would be derelict to duty if 
they submitted tamely to its destruction through a vandalism as regard- 
less of its past and present services as of its world-wide renown. 
The Committee of Twenty’ said,— 


“The leading object directly proposed in-the conduct of the American survey, 


1The gentlemen composing the Committee were Judge J. K. Kane, President 
Amer. Philos. Society; General Joseph G. Totten, Chief Engineer U.S.A.; Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Peirce, Harvard College (afterwards Superintendent of the Sur- 
vey); Professor John Torrey, U.S. Assay Office, New York; Professor Joseph 
Henry, Secretary Smithsonian Institution; Professor John F. Frazer, University 
of Pennsylvania; Professor William Chauvenet, U.S. Naval Academy; President 
F. A. P. Barnard, University of Mississippi; Professor John Leconte, College of 
South Carolina; Professor William M. Gillespie, Union College; Professor F. H. 
Smith, University of Virginia; Professor W. H. C. Bartlett, U. S. Military 
Academy ; Professor Wolcott Gibbs, Free Academy, New York; Professor Stephen 
Alexander, College of New Jersey ; Professor Lewis R. Gibbes, Charleston College; 
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as in that of every other, is to secure the safety of the wealth hazarded in commer- 
cial enterprises, by reducing to a minimum the dangers of navigation. But it may 
by no means hence be justly inferred that the benefits of such a survey are limited 
to particular localities, or confined to particular classes or portions of the people; 
that they accrue, for example, exclusively to the great marts of commerce, or to the 
individuals directly and personally concerned in foreign trade. To any one who 
attentively considers the causes which give to property its value, it will be manifest 
that these benefits extend to every citizen, no matter in what part of the country he 
may reside, provided that he has anything whatever at stake in the prosperity of the 
commonwealth, even though it be no more than the labor of his own hands. The 
cotton-grower of Tennessee, and the tobacco-planter of Kentucky, whose agricul- 
tural products seek a market in the old world, are no less positively interested in 
whatever may diminish the dangers of the seas than the merchant who, without 
producing himself, makes it his business to convert their productions for them into 
the equivalent values they require. This remark is one of great importance. 
Nothing in these days is more common than to hear the three great departments of 
human industry—agriculture, manufactures, and commerce—spoken of as if they 
were interests entirely independent of each other, or even absolutely antagonistic. 
Yet, without the productions of agricultural and manufacturing industry, com- 
merce would have no material; and without the constant, and convenient, and 
rapid exchanges which commerce effects, agriculture and manufactures could have 
no life. Whatever makes commerce easy, or diminishes the cost or the hazard of 
its operations, encourages productive industry in every form, and renders its re- 
wards more certain and more abundant. For the sake of illustration, let for one 
moment, the effect, so often illustrated under the eyes of the present generation, be 
considered, of opening up to public use a new line of communication, by means of 
a railroad or canal. There are thousands of farmers in this country who, immedi- 
ately on the occurrence of such an event, have seen the pf) ucts of their labor 
practically doubled or tripled in value, through the consequent reduction in cost, 
trouble, and loss of time, experienced in communicating with markets. There are 
exhaustless deposits of mineral wealth in every quarter of the country, which from 
being absolutely valueless, because unavailable, have become sources of rich income 
to their owners, simply in consequence of the creation of such artificial channels of 
transportation. Now, as the aliment of commerce is the surplus production of the 
country, it is self-evident that, if the ocean were to become suddenly impassable, 
this surplus production would be to the nation precisely what the unsalable produce 
of the isolated inland farm, and the slumbering wealth of the inaccessible mineral 
deposits, are to their individual owners. Since it could find no efflux, it could bring 
back no return. And though were such a state of things suddenly to supervene 
upon the arrangements of business as they actually exist, the first ruin would fall, 
of course, upon the commercial holders of this surplus production; yet it requires 
no argument to prove that the permanent suffering must fall ultimately upon those 
who created this surplus,—must fall, in short, upon the whole body of producers in 
the country; aud this, too, without any regard to the question whether or not each 
has contributed his distinct share to the visible surplus, or whether only his indus- 
try has been employed and rewarded by those who have actually done so. And any 
conclusion at which we may legitimately arrive, in regard to the effect upon the 
national welfare, of an entire extinction of foreign commerce, arbitrarily supposed 
to occur, is measurably true also on the supposition that the same commerce is ob- 
structed by impediments which embarrass its operations, but fall short of its total 
extinction. 

‘« Such impediments do actually exist in the natural dangers of the ocean border. 


Professor Joseph Winlock, Superintendent Amer. Naut. Almanac; Professor James 
Phillips, University of North Carolina; Professor William Ferrel, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Professor Edward Hitchcock, Amherst College; Professor James D. Dana, 
Yale College. 
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The sea-coast lies outstretched, a continuous, unbroken barrier, obstructing every 
avenue through which it is possible for the surplus production. of the country to 
find its efflux or receive its returns; laying the whole industry of the nation, in 
every department, and throughout the entire extent of its territory,—in the pioneer 
settlements of the West, no less than in the busiest of the commercial entrepéts of 
the Atlantic seaboard,—under a perpetual and inexorable tax. To effect a reduc- 
tion of this tax is the present business, as it was the original design, of the Coast 
Survey ; and the interests of the States which lie most deeply situated in the heart 
of the continent are not less positively involved in the careful execution, and in the 
prosecution to completion of this great work, than those of any others.”’ 


In one sense, a survey of a coast, especially of one like that of the 
eastern shores of the United States, can never be finished. When the 
Committee spoke of the completion of the survey of the cvast, it was 
only in the sense of the accomplishment of the work as a whole. The 
discovery of harbors of refuge, of new channels, the providing of in- 
formation for determining upon the sites for light-houses and for sea- 
coast fortifications, and many other elements of knowledge, are the 
first kinds of information which any coast survey is bound to provide. 
After that, the day will come when the survey of this, or of any other 
coast, being in one sense completed, it will be necessary then only to 
keep pace by means of a permanent corps, smaller than the one first 
employed, with the changes in the channels and harbors of the coast. 
The coast of the United States, especially on the Atlantic seaboard, 
must, owing to its conformation and the materials of which it is com- 
posed, be subjected by the action of the elements to unceasing, visible 
change, and must therefore always continue to require and receive con- 
stant supervision, and, wherever needed, topographic and hydrographic 
revision in the interest of the mariner. 

If, at the date at which they, reported, the Committee of Twenty 
could speak so earnestly as they did throughout the whole of the 
voluminous pamphlet which the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science published regarding the history and progress 
of the Survey, how much might now be added to what they said, 
when it is considered that, since then, the Survey has, under its new 
name of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and authorized to that effect 
by Act of Congress, pushed its operations into the interior of the 
enormous domain of the United States ; that, in connecting the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts by its lines of triangulation, it is incidentally fur- 
nishing to States means for making their own surveys of any degree 
of nicety ; that, directly and indirectly, it is furnishing the Geological 
Survey with the data needed for extending the geographical reconnois- 
sances of that work in the interest of the development of the mineral 
wealth of the interior; and that, in proportion to its progress, it also 
directly and indirectly furnishes to the land-surveys the data long 
needed by them for land-surveying, which, heretofore disastrously 
imperfect, has nevertheless cost the Government for work, therefore 
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inadequately executed, a hundred million dollars, and entailed endless 
litigation upon the people, in consequence of the absence in it of 
proper scientific basis. 

All that is worthiest is born in travail, and has the most intense 
struggle for existence before it can reach its full development, and 
must continue to contend throughout its career: the Survey is no 
exception to the rule. It is the law of life, which, even in its physical 
aspect, physicians tell us, is from birth to death, only struggle against 
the grave. Before a worthy project has a chance of coming into 
being, minds must exist not only great enough to conceive and bring 
forth the idea, but endowed with a resolution and favored with an 
environment fitted to insure that the product shall not be abortive. 
Several years after the time when the idea of the survey of the coast 
of the United States was conceived and put into execution, the slight 
knowledge of cognate matters still existing among even educated men 
in authority rendered it possible for Mr. John C. Calhoun to elevate 
his eyebrows in surprise, when informed by an officer of the Army 
that it would be a real economy for the Government to pitch into 
the sea all the instruments then furnished to the Corps of Topographi- 
cal Engineers. To most, even educated, men of that period, mathe- 
matical instruments were as so many pickaxes, crowbars, and spades 
might have been reckoned by them,—more delicate, but essentially 
tools. Of the higher conception, that regards the operator as the 
most refined of all,—the product of original aptitude, of intelligence, 
and of rigorous mental and physical training, all combined,—they 
had not the faintest notion. 

The idea of the Coast Survey of the United States was conceived 
many years before the Survey was effectively ushered into the world. 
In fact, the Survey may truly be said to have once or twice entered 
the world still-born. .The idea, by whomsoever first conceived, was 
first suggested by Robert Patterson, of Philadelphia, professor of 
mathematics in the University of Pennsylvania, and he is therefore 
entitled to the credit of its first conception.? Being intimate with 
President Jefferson, he took advantage of the opportunity of impress- 
ing upon him and the members of his Cabinet, of whom one was 
the celebrated Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury, the desira- 
bility of the work. In consequence, through the recommendation 
of Mr. Jefferson, Congress passed an Act, in 1807, the first relating 
to a coast survey of the United States. This was followed by a 
circular from Mr. Gallatin, inviting attention to a general project 
relating to the survey, under the respective heads of astronomy, 
trigonometry, and hydrography. Among the applicants for the posi- 

2 He died in 1824, aged eighty-one. He was professor of mathematics in the 


University from 1779 to 1814. He was appointed Director of the U. 8. Mint in 
1805. He was President of the Amer. Philos. Soc. from 1819 until his death. 
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tion of chief of the survey was Mr. F. R. Hassler, whose detailed 
plan for the work was adopted, and who was appointed Superintend- 
ent. That Mr. Gallatin, who was a Swiss, influenced the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Hassler, because he also was a Swiss, is not likely. 
Mr. Gallatin’s distinction was acquired not more by his great ability, 
than by his purity and single-mindedness for the good of his adopted 
country. Mr. Hassler had acquired a European reputation through 
his geodetic survey of the canton of Berne, in Switzerland, and was 
pre-eminent in equipment among all competitors for the place. The 
excellence of his appointment was fully confirmed by his subsequent 
conduct, with most imperfect means, and under exasperating delays 
and want of appreciation, of the American survey in the troublous 
times of its inception. 

Mr. Hassler having been appointed, the path seemed smooth to 
success. Mark the event with reference to the anticipation. The Act 
of Congress creating the Survey was passed in 1807. Mr. Hassler was 
appointed in 1811. He proceeded to Europe to have constructed the 
necessary instruments for the work. Europe was profoundly disturbed 
and general war imminent; the United States and Great Britain were 
on the verge of rupture; everything was unsettled. In consequence, 
Mr. Hassler did not return to this country until 1815, and it was not 
until the year following that some slight beginning of the survey was 
made in the vicinity of New York bay and harbor. 

The work, thus scarcely begun, was soon suspended through Con- 
gress failing to make any appropriation for it; and, in 1818, that por- 
tion of the Act of 1807 under which Mr. Hassler had been appointed 
was expressly repealed. The bill making appropriations for surveys 
contained a proviso that the Survey should be conducted only by offi- 
cers of-the Army and Navy. That, of itself, even without the express 
terms of repeal, rescinded that portion of the Act of 1807 which had 
had the effect of making the organization partially civilian ; Section 3 
of the Act having made it discretionary with the President to employ 
civilians. Thus the Survey, even in the small way in which it had 
been begun, was not suffered to last two years. 

So great were the evils resulting from this change, that they soon 
became apparent, and in 1832 Congress reorganized the Survey by re- 
verting to and reviving the Act of 1807. It was probably as much 
through the influence of the Hon. S. L. Southard, then Secretary of 
the Navy, as through all the other influences combined, that Congress 
was convinced that it had made a mistake in departing from the law 
of 1807. When a Secretary of the Navy could report, as the Hon. 
Mr. Southard did, that the administration of the Survey for the period 
from 1819 to 1828 had produced desultory work, charts expensive and 
unsafe, and that he advised recurrence to the law of 1807, his recom- 
mendation must have come with great force. 
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This original Act of Congress, of 1807, had made the administra- 
tion of the Survey civilian, and had placed the Survey under the charge 
of the Treasury Department. That administration was now, in conse- 
quence of the revival in 1832 of the Act of 1807, once more resumed 
in the conduct of the Survey. Mr. Hassler again took charge of the 
work, and directed it until the time of his death, in 1843, hampered by 
petty appropriations, and under the necessity of accepting a transition 
period, of which his successor, Professor Bache, was to reap the benefit 
in collected material, in perfected methods, and most of all, in trained 
men. Hampered as he thus was, and often disappointed and em- 
bittered, as he necessarily was, at the slight appreciation of what was 
effected, as shown by urgency for more results, in the face of the most 
meagre of appropriations for the Survey, it was not until 1843, just 
before his death, that he was triumphantly vindicated in regard to the 
excellence of all his means and measures, as the result’of an investiga- 
tion ordered by Congress, through a mixed board composed of distin- 
guished civilians and officers of the Army and Navy, which board 
concluded its sitting with the following recommendation :* 

‘¢ That inasmuch as the object and purpose of the survey of the coast refer prin- 
cipally to the commercial interests of the country, and as all the laws of Congress 
in relation to the same contemplate the employment of civilians and officers of the 
Army and Navy upon said work, it is the opinion of this board, and they do hereby 
respectfully recommend, that it should be under the control, and considered a part 
of, the Treasury Department.’’ 

Even after the resumption, in 1832, under the Act of 1807, of the 
first, the tried, the approved excellent organization of 1807, there was 
a slight interregnum, so to speak, in the transference, in 1834, of the 
Survey from the Treasury Department to the Navy Department, with- 
out, however, interfering again with the organization. This plan en- 
dured for only a short time, owing to difficulties encountered in having 
placed under one military department a work employing officers from 
both branches of the military service; and at the end of two years the 
work was retransferred to the Treasury Department. There, in the 
Treasury Department, it has since remained, as has been said, and re- 
ceived in 1848, after the long probation there from 1834 to 1843, such 
indorsement, as to both its organization and administration, as should 
have put an end to any further interference with them. 

But the spirit of innovation, change, and unrest which will not let 
well alone, and the common failing of untutored ambition, in seeking 
the place instead of letting the place realize its ambition to secure the 
man,—the bane of our political condition—have kept the Survey from 
1843, even to the present time, almost constantly on the alert, either to 

8 The gentlemen who composed this board were F. R. Hassler, James Fergu- 
son, Edmund Blunt (civilians) ; James Kearney, James D. Graham, William Turn- 


bull, William H. Swift, G. W. Hughes (Topographical Engineers, of the Army) ; 
Thomas R. Gedney, George S. Blake (Navy). 
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repel assault upon its organization, or to escape insidious approach and 
appointment to its command. It is one of the follies that men commit, 
to aspire to place and power which they cannot fitly fill and exercise, 
and achieving their desires, to feel and look diminutive, shrunken, and 
collapsed in the robes in which they have had themselves arrayed. To 
be capable of being Superintendent of the Survey, and to be that, 
might well make any man proud; but to be Superintendent without 
the capacity, would, one should suppose, make him feel mean indeed. 

If any question can be definitively settled, this might have been 
allowed to rest as such. But it was not so. In 1848, only five years 
after the decision of the mixed board, just mentioned, approved by the 
President of the United States, an attempt was made to transfer the 
Survey to the Navy Department. In 1849 another attempt was made. 
The urgency still continuing, in 1850 the Senate called upon the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, to state what advantages would accrue from a transfer 
of the Survey to the Navy Department, and upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to state why, if in his opinion it were not advisable, the 
transfer should not be made. The respective replies were such that 
Congress deemed it inadvisable to make the change. So conclusive was 
the result, that thenceforward, up to the present time, no further serious 
attempts upon the organization of the Survey have been made, until 
the late ones by the present Secretary of the Navy and by the states- - 
men of the Sub-Committee on Sundry Civil Expenses, of the House of 
Representatives. 

In the year 1871 the functions of the Survey, then known as the 
Coast Survey, were enlarged, through the addition, by Act of Congress, 
of the duty of “extending the triangulation of the Coast Survey so as 
to form a geodetic connection between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
of the United States, . . . provided, that the triangulation shall deter- 
mine points in each State of the Union which shall make requisite 
provisions for its own topographical and geological surveys.”* Under 
this last clause, eleven States have already availed themselves of the 
_ privilege conferred by Congress, and have in active prosecution work 
of the kind described ; for which the Survey, now acting under the 
name of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, furnishes the preliminary 
data, the general direction necessary, and all the special assistance al- 
lowed by law and available. Under the title now, as has been said (in 
consequence of this enlargement of its functions), of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, the work, which is really geodetic in all its parts, has, on 
the one side, hydrography, with which it is intimately associated, based 
on geodesy ; and on the other, interior work (State—Geological—and 
Land-Surveying), with which it is properly only co-ordinately asso- 
ciated, also based on geodesy. 

The National Academy of Sciences, acting by request of Congress, 
4 Act approved March 8, 1871. 
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recommended, in 1878, the combination of all the surveys of mensura- 
tion under the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the establishment of a 
geological work (the present Geological Survey), to be intrusted with the 
duty of making a geological survey of the country, with the view, 
primarily, to the discovery of its mineral and other natural resources, 
with the necessarily connected paleontology ; and secondarily, to other 
matters specified ; to all those cognate matters, in fact, which naturally 
fall within the province of geological investigation. A sound basis 
seemed to have been reached, through the recommendation of the 
Academy, for the future interest of the country, in the related mainte- 
nance of these two works, and that of the Land Office, correspondingly 
related through the recommendation of the Academy in the form most 
likely to be productive of good. Effectively, these organizations were 
working more and more on this basis. The advice of the Academy to 
place the Coast and Geodetic Survey under the Interior Department 
was only an incident of the full recommendation. Essentially the 
basis was, as it had been before formally defined, that of the work in 
actual operation. 

This, the period of symmetrical development, was the time chosen 
by the Secretary of the Navy for his late attempt upon the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, prompted by interested persons in his Department, 
and fully detailed in the preceding paper. The Survey was aroused to 
the knowledge that all that had passed in these years of contention ; 
that the disinterested published testimony of scientific men, the numer- 
ous Memorials of merchants, had been of no avail; that it was only 
by renewed appeal to the scientific and mercantile community, and to 
the people at large, that escape for the Survey from defeat and capture 
could be secured, and a final sweep be made into the ocean of oblivion, 
of those antagonistic forces that have so often imperiled the existence 
of the work. The Survey is not captious and pugnacious. Its mis- 
sion is one of peace,—to bind even the nations of the earth together. 
But all things must either fight or yield and be trampled out of exist- 
ence, and he who prides himself upon non-resistance confesses that he 
is safe through a courage which is not his own. The Survey, there- 
fore, although averse to strife, reflecting on this, welcomed the first 
sound of attack with joy, that this question must now at last be settled, 
once for all, in the Survey’s assured peace through its adversaries’ 
crushing, final defeat. Why, it may be asked, is the contest to prove 
more conclusive now than ever before? The reason is evident: it is 
because the arena upon which it is now taking place is before a public 
grown to knowledge of affairs, fearful of retrogression in civil service 
reform, and disposed to give the strongest moral support to all that 
savors of good administration. 

The issue had to be as soon and as resolutely accepted as it had been 
presented by the Secretary of the Navy. [Eternal vigilance is the 
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price of everything worth having, and although it is not strictly within 
the line of its profession to take the scalp of any honorable gentleman, 
least of all of one who has innocently placed himself in the forefront 
of danger, yet, as self-preservation is the first law of nature, the Survey 
must be forgiven if, although with certain regrets, it felt constrained 
to do so, and regarded the acquisition as one of the most notable, if not 
most beautiful trophiies of its career. That it is still upon the war- 
path is not to be ascribed to its feeling that it has anything further to 
demand of the Secretary of the Navy, but that there are other trophies 
of the same sort which the cause of justice demands. If honorable 
gentlemen choose to come into one’s house to set things to rights with a 
hatchet, the only adequate response is the tomahawk. 

Into the question of the propriety of the Secretary of the Navy’s 
action, the preceding paper fully entered. It left untouched, however, 
in default of space, arguments with which he is no doubt familiar, for 
they have been in the air for years, both constant in sound and fitful 
in energy as the strain of an eolian harp. For them he is not, in one 
sense, responsible. But, while he is merely the mouthpiece of some, he 
is the representative of all. To one class of these arguments, therefore, 
which, if not he, many of those under his wing hold, it is necessary now 
to devote some notice. Because he, the Secretary, relies chiefly upon 
his opinion, that it is in the nature of things that the hydrographic 
work of the Survey, as well as many other things, should be under the 
Navy Department, and possibly the Department under him, it is not 
useless that he should also consider grounds upon which some of his 
clients pin their faith in advocacy of the same cause. ‘Then, when he 
has well conned these, and the further discussion, in its proper order, 
of the pleas of economy, efficiency, etc.,and has measured them with 
the opinions of scientific and commercial men, he will doubtless change 
his opinion, and perhaps, too, his course, which has hitherto been, alas, 
with perhaps good intention, quite misguided ! 

Coincidentally with the advance of the Secretary of the Navy, in 
1882 and 1883, as the champion of the measure for placing the hydro- 
graphic work of the Survey in the hands of the Navy Department, was 
heard a faint and familiar chirp of encouragement. It sounded not 
like the voice of the war-eagles of some twenty years ago, nor like that 
of those who have since moulted and soared to knowledge above the 
nest, but like the peek of the callow brood, with no whither obvious to 
try their daring flight over the cloud-empurpled seas. They are at the 
romantic age, when wishing for a thing makes it ours. Here is a whole 
romantic race, born like St. Paul, out of due time, waiting perforce for 
the millennial era, when perfect ships and departments shall always be, 
and shal] cause committees on appropriations to risk perfection,—a race 
waiting for something to turn up, meanwhile roosting almost anywhere, 
poor devils, until it please economical committees on appropriations 
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to build them something on‘ which to float, and to let them fulfill the 
mission for which they were born and prepared. 

This plaintive cry said, “(1), the water belongs to the Navy; (2), 
the Government having educated us, ought to make use of our services 
in some way; the charge of the survey of the coast is one which we 
will suggest ; (3), the Navy does the hydrographic work of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey now, and ought to get the credit for it.” 

As for the water belonging to the Navy, even merchantmen go down 
to the sea in ships, and the Atlantic has been crossed in a dory. The 
Declaration of Independence proclaims for every man the right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, in which, to most people, the item 
of comfort of bathing is included, for their own sake and that of the 
rest of mankind. 

That, because the Government has educated a man to do a thing, it 
should, if it no longer wishes the thing done, make employment for him 
in some other thing, lest the education go a-begging, is a surprising 
proposition. More surprising still is the proposition that this one or 
other thing which the Government is bound to furnish, because it has 
already furnished in the education a goodly thing, must be conferred at 
the expense of ousting from, or sensibly degrading in, their positions, 
men who have paid for and provided their own education, and sup- 
ported themselves while acquiring it, and have finally served a long 
apprenticeship to their profession. To cap the climax, if it be not 
capped already, most surprising of all is the proposition involved, that 
these men who are to be ousted, or sensibly degraded, are ones who, 
being fitted for and having paid in every humanly possible way in 
which a man may deserve, for the position which they hold, are to be 
supplanted by men who are not, but must begin to be, fitted, and must 
remain always, unless they desert their legitimate profession, measurably 
unfitted for the task assumed. Truly, this is scriptural with a ven- 
geance, “ for unto every one that hath shall be given, and he shall have 
abundance, but from him that hath not, shall be taken away even that 
which he hath.” 

The theory of old with reference to the Academies was that, even 
if the Government did not happen to need the services of certain 
graduates, it had conferred a goodly thing in the education given. 
Indeed, the justification by the people, of conferring education, pos- 
sibly without return, always was that, in case of war, what the Gov- 
ernment had sowed in the interest of the nation would be reaped 
an hundredfold in the knowledge and skill ready to spring to the 
assistance of the country. Conversely, the theory was equally ac- 
cepted by the practice of graduates not deeming it honorable after 
graduation to leave the Army or the Navy ‘without service that should 
in some sort be deemed the equivalent of what they had received. 
What applies to West Point and to Annapolis is no special dis- 
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covery of theirs, but within the knowledge and practice of all honorable 
men. 

The statement of any one that the Navy does the hydrographic work 
of the Survey, and ought to receive the credit, which implies that the 
Navy does not get it, would be silenced forever by the knowledge which 
even a cursory examination of the Survey’s annual Reports would im- 
part. The following information, compendiously stated, may reassure 
the minds of those who are indisposed to make a search, or to take any 
trouble in seeking information, that withholding credit from naval 
officers has not been one of the sins of omission of the Survey. 


From the Survey’s Annual Reports from 1867 to 1883—both inclusive. Showing the 
number of pages devoted in the Annual Reports of the Survey, to naval officers, 
relatively to the whole number of pages in the Reports. 














| Whole.No. of | Number of pages re- | Number of naval | Number of naval 
Year of Report. 5 | lating to Hyd. work | officers in charge | officers on Coast 
Pa by naval officers. | of Hyd, parties. Survey duty.® 

1867 43 1 1 15 

1868 89 1 1 19 

1869 61 2 1 6 

1870 50 2 1 6 

1871 67 1 3 12 
1872 51 3 3 17 
1873 64 2 3 17 
1874 45 1 4 26 | 
1875 69 7 7 46 
1876 64 13 12 47 
1877 67 11 12 59 
1878 64 12 12 53 
1879 74 10 13 56 
1880 59 4 11 60 
1881 66 6 10 57 | 
1882 67 6 9 73 

1883 74 10 17 67 | 











If the significance of the table is not apparent, the senior will 
doubtless take the pains to point out to the junior officers from whom 
the cry has come, that there is no evidence of neglect to give credit to 
be drawn from this source. If its authenticity be doubted, there are 
always the published Reports to be referred to for confirmation or 
disproof of this tabular review. 

Search has been made in vain to find anything in the Reports that 
would justify a feeling among the younger officers that they have been 
neglected, except in the discovery of invidious discrimination in favor 
of certain naval officers, as compared with others, through complimentary 
notice of their services. This neglect of the others was, however, 
purely unintentional, and entirely defensible on the ground that, at the 
time the compliments were paid, many of the complainants were either 


5 The numbers in this column do not include the pages of the Appendices to 


the Reports. 
6 These figures represent the totals of line and staff for each year. 
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not born, or were so young as not to be interested in naval affairs be- 
yond sailing a boat in a tub. Had it been otherwise, they would 
doubtless have received similar commendation to that found in the an- 
nual Reports, coupled with the names of Gedney, Blake, Porter, Pat- 
terson, Rodgers, Jenkins, Geo. M. Bache, Davis, Stellwagen, Almy, 
Craven, Wainwright, Trenchard, Febiger, Sigsbee, Bartlett, and those 
of many others. 


A mile-stone has now been reached from which it will be well to 
consider the road passed over, and the way still beyond. In the first 
paper, only the illegality and impropriety of the Secretary of the Navy’s 
course was discussed, and three only of the points attempted to be made 
by the Chairman of the Sub-Committee on Sundry Civil Expenses, in 
a letter to a gentleman of Philadelphia, were discussed and refuted. 
Space did not permit of more within the limits of that paper. This 
has already supplied and will continue to supply. the intentional omis- 
sions and need, in some places, of amplification of the first paper, by 
the fuller discussion of the views emanating from the Navy Depart- 
ment and from the Chairman of the Sub-Committee on Sundry Civil 
Expenses. By permission of the Engineers’ Club, of Philadelphia, is 
now given in full the correspondence between it and the Chairman; in 
being able to publish which lies a great double advantage ;—to the 
Survey, in avoiding any possible suspicion of misinterpreting; to the 
Chairman, of the production of his own version, in his own language, 
of his views with relation to the Survey. 


‘¢ ENGINEERS’ CLUB, OF PHILADELPHIA. 
“ May 30th, 1884. 
‘Hon. SAMUEL J. RANDALL, M.C. 
‘Washington, D. C. 
‘“ Dear SIR: 

‘‘T have just learned that a Bill to merge the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
with the War and Navy Depts. is about to be presented to Congress.” 

“It is my opinion that its passage would seriously disturb one of the most effi- 
cient Departments and add greatly to the already unjust and unwise discrimination 
of the Government against the Civil Engineering profession. 

‘¢ May I respectfully request your influence against this Bill, at least until this 
Society (which has 318 members) and the other Civil Engineering associations of 
the country have an opportunity to be heard from. 

‘Very respectfully yours, 
“HowarD MurpaHy, 
‘‘Sec’y and Treas.’ 


7 The mistake of speaking of the War, instead of the Interior Department, 
grew out of the fact of the news having but just arrived. The charge of the note 
is substantially the same, irrespective of the mistake—that of intended dismember- 
ment of the Survey. That the Secretary thought so is clearly shown by the tenor 
of his second, even stronger, letter, written after he had received Mr. Randall’s 
correction of the mistake; where he continues to speak of the general tendency to 
subordinate civil to military rule. 


See 
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‘‘ HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
‘“Wasuineton, D. C., June 2, 1884. 
‘‘HowarD Murpzy, Esq. 
“ Dear SIR: 

‘‘'Your letter received. There is no disposition on the part of the Committee on 
Appropriations to interfere with the officials and the personnel of the Coast Survey 
proper. It is now under the nominal control of the Sec’y of the Treasury, who, I 
am informed, is not adverse to being relieved of the same and having it transferred 
to the control of the Navy Dept., where in so far as coast survey is concerned it 
naturally belongs, that portion of the service now being done by naval officers and 
men. It is thought further to transfer the Geodetic portion of the Coast Survey to 
the Geological Survey as the natural place for it to be. The purpose of the Com- 
mittee having been misrepresented, I will say that the Committee think economy 
will be promoted by the proposed transfer, the efficiency of the service not impaired, 
and the personnel remain in the same hands. The transfer will also prevent dupli- 
cation of the work, and with the money thus saved, the service can be increased and 
portions of the country surveyed where mineral resources are not now scientifically 
known. 

‘When I am next in Phila. I shall be glad to see you and more fully explain 
the purpose of the Committee. 

‘¢ Yours truly, 
Sam. J. RANDALL.” 


‘‘ ENGINEERS’ CLUB, OF PHILADELPHIA. 
“ June 17th, 1884. 
“ Hon. Sami. J. RANDALL, M.C. 
‘¢ Washington. 
‘¢ Dear SIR: 

‘“‘T acknowledge the receipt of your esteemed favor of 2d inst. and have pre- 
sented it to the Club, but, according to our rules, no business can be transacted at 
our scientific meetings. Our last was of this class, so the question could only be in- 
formally discussed, but the sentiment may be seen in the enclosed marked ‘ Record 
of Meeting,’ which is sent for publication to the scientific press of the country. 

‘On Saturday, 21st inst., we will have a business meeting, when a committee 
will report a resolution for formal action, which will be immediately forwarded to 
you. 

‘We do not presume to discuss a question of statesmanship with you, but we 
do claim to understand something with regard to the general and detail manage- 
ment of the special work for which we were educated and to which we have given 
our lives. Should not the civil engineers of the country, above all other persons, 
know how and by whom a SURVEY should be conducted ? 

‘¢ But few of our members (on an active list of over 300) have any connection 
with Gov’t service or any intention or desire to be so connected, and the absence, 
on our part, of narrow-minded rivalry is, perhaps, best evinced by the fact that 
Colonel Wm. Ludlow is now our President; but will you think for a moment of 
what the CiviL Engineers have done to promote the material progress of this coun- 
try, and then tell us wHy steps should be taken to further subordinate that profession 
(even if it is still employed), upon strictly crv1L work, to the military and naval 
authorities ? 

‘¢ But, as civil engineers do not depend, thank Heaven, upon the Government for 
professional opportunities, attention may be confined to the point of main impor- 
tance to them and to the country, which is that they Do DEPEND upon the present 
and future work of U.S. C. & G. Survey for AccURATE BASES FOR SECONDARY 
WORK. 

‘* As no one but an engineer can fully and practically appreciate the growing 
importance of this, and how splendidly it has been and is being accomplished by 
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the present correct methods; and as every engineer with whom the writer has con- 
versed has considered the proposed change a mistake, a pity, ashame or an outrage, 
will not you and will not your Committee listen and give due weight to such expert 
testimony ? 

‘You might as well destroy our standards as destroy our CONFIDENCE IN 
THEM ! 
‘‘T send you our list of members of Oct., 1883, with additions to date pasted 
in, and marked copies of ‘ Bulletin,’ June 13th, and ‘ Record,’ June 16th. 

‘‘ May I have something from you to lay before our meeting on 21st inst. ? 

‘¢ Yours very respectfully, 
‘‘Howarp Mourpry, 
‘¢ Sec. and Treas.’’ 


Omitting the preliminary, very complimentary proceedings of the 
Engineers’ Club with reference to the Survey, referred to by Mr. Mur- 
phy in his second letter, under the head of the “ Record of Meeting,” 
which he transmitted to the Chairman of the Sub-Committee, the final 
action of the Engineers’ Club took the form of the following Resolu- 
tions, engrossed, printed, and transmitted to the members of Congress 
representing the State of Pennsylvania. 

‘ ENGINEERS’ CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Rooms, No. 1523 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“June 2l1st, 1884. 


Washington, D. C. 


“Dear SIR: 

‘At a Business Meeting of the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, held June 
21st, 1884, the following were unanimously adopted : 

‘WHEREAS, We, the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, have learned that a bill 
has been drafted in the sub-committee on Sundry Civil Appropriations of the U.S. 
House of Representatives, the purport of which is to merge the U.S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey into the Navy and Interior Departments. 

‘AND WHEREAS, Under existing laws and regulations, such a practical dis- 
solution of this distinguished and efficient organization must result in a lowering 
of the high standard attained, without producing any equivalent on the score of 
economy or expediency. 

‘‘AnD WHEREAS, The changes now proposed were tested, both in 1834 and 
1851, and in each instance proved a failure, therefore it is 

‘“ Resolved, That in the opinion of the members of this organization the pro- 
posed change in the status of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey would be preju- 
dicial to the best interests of the Government Service. 

‘« Resolved, That the Members of Congress representing the State of Pennsyl- 
vania be, and are hereby, respectfully and earnestly requested to oppose the passage 
of this bill. 

‘¢Witt1am LupLow, President. 


‘‘ HowaARD Mourpsy, Secretary and Treasurer.”’ 


The Chairman of the Sub-Committee gave, in connection with the 
same subject, to other gentlemen, besides the Secretary of the Engineers’ 
Club, the intimation that he would be glad to see them, when next in 
Philadelphia, and more fully explain the purpose of the Committee. 
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Inquiry at the time failed to elicit the fact that opportunity had ever 
been afforded for having his wish gratified. There is, however, in the 
Chairman’s letter, just given in full, more to be explained away than 
would render graceful further explanations to prove that the Sub-Com- 
mittee possessed the knowledge upon which should be based action. 

The Chairman of the Sub-Committee says that the Coast Survey 
“is now under the nominal control of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who, I am informed, is not adverse to being relieved of the same and 
having it transferred to the control of the Navy Department.” 

Now, as was mentioned in the first paper, the Secretary of the 
Treasury says, not only that he is averse to being relieved of the 
hydrographic work of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, but that he has 
expressed to the Secretary of the Navy his disapprobation of the pro- 
ceedings looking to that end. The attitude of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, of which, by attempting to define it, the importance is 
admitted, should not, certainly, have been allowed to rest upon the 
doubtfulness of hearsay in so important a transaction. 

Can it, as the Chairman states, be truly said of the Coast Survey 
proper, as he terms it, that it is, in contradistinction to any of the other 
bureaus, only under the nominal control of the Department under 
which it is placed by Jaw? Any bureau, under any Department, has 
an independent dependent organization and movement, is a wheel within 
a wheel in the governmental machine. Because it is materially repre- 
sented in Washington by a building separate from that of the Treasury 
Department, it is none the less part of the Treasury Department. The 
Treasury in its primary aspect is an abstraction. In its secondary aspect, 
as the Treasury Department, it isa concretion. As a part of this latter 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey exists, without being represented in 
Washington by the same mass of brick or stone; and would be just as 
much as now a part of the Treasury Department, if its representative 
building were the same, or if it were another, a thousand, instead of 
being, as it is, two miles away. 

The coast survey part of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, says the 
Chairman, naturally belongs to the Navy Department, “that portion of 
the service now being done by naval officers and men.” 

Does it? The coast survey part of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
is geodetic, and the Navy Department does not do geodetic work. 

“Tt is thought further to transfer the geodetic portion of the Coast 
Survey to the Geological Survey as the natural place for it to be,” think 
the Sub-Committee. 

There it is again. Why, does not every one know that it is all 
geodetic? The view of the Sub-Committee as to the expediency of 


8 Secretary Folger died on September 4. The fact that this paper was written 
some days before his death, will account for the tenses of the verbs used in the 


passage here. 
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this connection differs entirely from that expressed in the passage 
quoted, in the first paper, from the report to Congress of the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

“The Committee think,” says the Chairman, “economy will be 
promoted by the proposed transfer, the efficiency of the service not 
impaired, and (sic) the personnel remain in the same hands.” 

If the Sub-Committee do not know more about the matter generally 
than has been shown by their Chairman, how can they know that 
economy will be promoted by the transfer? If the efficiency of the 
service would not be impaired, why should those who are in the service 
think that it would be? If the personnel is to remain in the same 
hands, what is the use of transferring it? . 

“‘ The transfer,” continues the Chairman, “ will also prevent dupli- 
cation of the work, and with the money thus saved, the service can be 
increased and portions of the country surveyed where mineral resources 
are not now scientifically known.” 

The Survey has yet to learn that there has been any duplication 
of work. This statement was explicitly denied two years ago by the 
Survey, whose officers will not be doubted, they feel confident, now that 
they find themselves held in so high regard by the Sub-Committee’s 
assurance that “there is no disposition on the part of the Committee on 
Appropriations to interfere with the officials and the personnel of the 
Coast Survey proper.” If there is no duplication of work, where is 
money to be saved? It cannot be saved by transferring the hydro- 
graphic work to the Navy Department; for that course, in default of 
geodesy there, would cost then more. It cannot be saved on duplica- 
tion that does not exist. Then, where is the saved money to come from, 
in the interest of the development of the mineral resources of the 
country? <A few thousands of this prospective, not actual, this purely 
hypothetical saving, were lately turned over to the Geological Survey 
by the Sub-Committee, and recovered by the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
through the Committee of Conference. This is the only saving pos- 
sible; so far as known, the only one made,—purely theoretical, quite in 
the air, as it were. 

In fine, it would take many visits to Philadelphia, a life-time 
longer than that of Methuselah, a listener endowed with equal lon- 
gevity, and a patience equal to it, to enable the Chairman to convince 
him that the Sub-Committee know anything about the matter, however 
great their erudition upon other points which his venerable auditor may 
be ready to concede. 

All this construction is like a child’s making a planetary system 
of mud-pies. There is very little system, but a terrible mess of 
worlds and child. Really, one is tempted to think the Chairman 
daft with his economy. If to be an economist is to possess a blue- 
pencil and score right and left, we can all be little financiers for a cent. 
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Economy in a household may not be degenerate, even if it saves the 
cheese-parings and the candle-ends and counts the potatoes, for the 
household may be poor, and it is always individual: there can be no 
question in it of development. But political economy is the science 
of the correlation of functions in the body politic, and knowledge of 
the laws that govern the production and distribution of wealth. The 
executor of its laws (and all civilized men are either that or obstruc- 
tors of them) cannot save but by spending, if he would help adjust 
the balance of these natural functions, without whose nice adjustment 
there can be no healthful action and reaction among them conducing 
to the highest interest of a people. The wider the territory, the more 
diversified the industries and production of a people, the more are re- 
quired intelligence and skill in the legislator, to grasp the relations 
among the productive, the distributive, and the protective agencies in 
active operation, and to further their harmonious working and develop- 
ment. The law, being universal, embraces the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey as well as everything else. It is exemplified in all business, 
and permeates the whole life of every civilized people; indeed is 
omnipresent in beneficent action, except where it is obstructed or 
stifled in its action in the conduct of public affairs. 

In 1858, Professor William P. Trowbridge made an elaborate 
investigation of the relation between expenditure and work upon the 
Survey, and ascertained that, as compared with the interval between 
1832 and 1844, the equal interval between 1844 and 1856, with an 
increase of thirty-three per cent. in expenditure, gave an increase of 
results of sixty per cent., showing a gain in economy of twenty-seven 
per cent. He says in his report upon the subject, that the expenditures 
and results on the Western coast, being deducted from the whole 
(proper, for fairness of comparison, because the cost of labor and 
material was so abnormally high there at that period), the economy of 
increase of appropriation for the Survey is still more apparent. Then, 
instituting the comparison, with that deduction, in the same way as 
before, between the intervals of 1832 and 1844, and 1844 and 1856, 
respectively, as here paired, the increase of results as compared with 
expenditures is as fifty-four to twenty-two per cent., showing a gain of 
thirty-two per cent. in economy. 

The point attempted to be made by the Chairman of the Sub- 
Committee, that the Coast and Geodetic Survey and the Navy dupli- 
cate each other’s work, is like an echo of the Secretary of the Navy’s 
charge of some two years ago. Yet it may not be an echo. As 
admitted in the previous paper, the same causes that influenced the one 
to come to certain conclusions may have influenced the other in reach- 
ing the same conclusions, Between these personages we should not 
expect other echo than that like the remarkable one originated by the 
mountain farmer, who, taking a party of visitors to the magic spot, 
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and shouting halloo, received for response, “ Now, you Bill Stokes, 
just give me back my knife.” 

The debate in the House of Representatives, from which quotation 
was made in the first paper, in which’ debate maladministration in the 
Navy Department was sharply charged by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, was no longer ago than July 1, 1884. Yet 
gentlemen must be, while official, polite, and while social, still polite, 
and even more polite. Those much maligned organs of truthful 
speech—the newspapers*—represent that, on the occasion of the late 
reception to the returned Arctic voyagers, the two gentlemen in ques- 
tion met at a clam-bake under the auspices of General Butler, and not 
at daggers’ points, and were polite, as beseemed the occasion. The 
clam, as is well known, although uncompromising in the toughness of 
its own nature, hath yet a softening effect upon the heart of man. It 
is not to be expected that the augurs shall not meet in public and 
laugh in their sleeves. But, really, in this case, it seems like the rare 
union of Roman virtue with phrase Pickwickian! Who, however, 
can say—let no man be censorious—that it might not have been sin- 
cere if, at the close of the entertainment, the Secretary, referring’ to 
the remarks of July 1, should have addressed the Chairman in the 
words of Romeo, “the reason that I have to love thee doth much 
excuse the appertaining rage to such a greeting,” and then both should — 
have smiled as they parted, the smile of the augurs, and wended their 
respective ways ? 

Heretofore, as simplifying matters to the general reader, the pro- 
posed transfer of the hydrographic work of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey has been either mentioned or alluded to as a proposed transfer 
to the Navy or to the Navy Department. It becomes necessary at this 
stage, for the understanding of what is to follow, to specify the par- 
ticular agency under the Navy Department which would, in the event 
of the transfer, have charge of the work. This is the Hydrographic 
Office, a Division under the Bureau of Navigation, which, in turn, is 
under the Navy Department. 

This agency—the Hydrographic Office—upon which the Secretary 
of the Navy and the Chairman of the Sub-Committee agreed,—if they 
ever agree upon anything,—as the most proper of all agencies to which 
to turn over the hydrographic work of the Survey, ought to be a some- 
thing at least equal in administrative ability to the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. It ought to be at least this to reconcile any one to a change 
in the direction indicated. It ought to be at least this to men in power 
who have at heart the public weal, who instigate ‘and further the 
change. It behooves us, therefore, in order to enable ourselves to 
judge of the expediency of the transfer for this one reason alone, to 
examine into the character of the Hydrographic Office as to its admin- 


istrative capacity. 
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As the highest authority that can be cited on the subject, let us 
examine the report written by the present Chief of the Hydrographic 
Office, no longer ago than one year,—or very little more, say fourteen 
months from the present writing, or, as the report specifies on its title- 
page, “ for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1883.” Commander John 
R. Bartlett, of the Navy, the writer of the report, addressed to the Chief 
of the Bureau of Navigation, is recognized on the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey as an able officer and excellent hydrographer, he having been 
attached to the Survey for four years previously to taking charge of 
the Hydrographic Office. He must justly be considered high authority, 
—he is an experienced hydrographer, and he testifies in regard to the 
Office of which he is chief. And the following is his testimony as to 
some of the administration up to the time when he recently took charge 
of the Hydrographic Office. The reader will please remember that 
the testimony is from a report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1883, by an officer only recently in a position to correct mistakes in 
the Hydrographic Office. 


. ‘The original cost of engraving the 165 plates prepared by the office has been 
upwards of $150,000.® 
‘From an examination of the various Government offices, and of private 
copper-plate printing establishmentsin New York, it appears that it is the universal 
custom to make at least one electrotype or alto of all engraved plates. From this 
alto a second electrotype or basso is made from which impressions can be taken. 
The original plate is thus relieved of wear and its life is prolonged indefinitely, 
since new electrotypes can be made from it at any time. The practice of electro- 
typing plates has not hitherto prevailed at the Hydrographic Office, only 5 out of 
the 328 plates having been reproduced in alto, and only four of these in basso. As 
a measure of economy, all the plates in the office should be immediately electro- 
typed. Unless this is done it will be necessary to recut the plates as they wear out. 
Many of them already show signs of wear.” 


First Comment. So, although having had on hand for years great 
numbers of valuable plates, the imperfection of practice regarding them 
is not known to the public until 1883, when it is pointed out through 
the superior knowledge of an officer who had just had four years’ ex- 
perience upon the Coast and Geodetic Survey. Yet this imperfect 
practice had violated, according to his opinion (to which may be added 
every one else’s), “universal custom.” And the ignorance or neglect 
had been so great, moreover, that many of the plates, Commander 
Bartlett says, “already show signs of wear,”—are, in a word, damaged. 
Commander Bartlett says,” also,— 

















‘‘It has hitherto been the practice, upon the receipt of a new edition of an 
admiralty chart, to correct from it the old copies on hand in the office. These cor- 
rections, made upon each copy of the chart in pen and ink, not only involved great 







9 Pp. 4 and 5, annual Report of the Hydrographer to the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883. 
10 Pp. 6 and 7, Ibid. 
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labor and expense, but were of necessity imperfectly made. "While slight correc- 
tions must continue, as before, to be entered by hand, it is now proposed, in the 
case of new editions, to adopt the simpler and far less expensive plan of replacing 
the old copies by the purchase of new ones.’”’ . . . “It has hitherto been the policy 
of the office to devote a large portion of its energies to this work of reproducing 
foreign charts. One-fifth of the whole number of publications of the British ad- 
miralty have been copied on stone or on copper, and the charts printed therefrom 
have been stored in the office. They are kept for the double purpose of issue to 
ships of war and of sale to private individuals. It is a question whether they are 
of any material benefit. The copper-plate reproductions are exceedingly costly. 
They have, however, an advantage over the photolithographic copies, in that cor- 
rections may be made on the copper and new copies may be printed from the plate 
as corrected. 

‘““The photolithographic reproductions, while less expensive at the outset, can 
only be corrected by alterations on each copy of the chart in pen and ink. The 
waste of labor and the waste of money in this hand correction of 83,000 charts is 
simply inconceivable, and, moreover, it could not be adequately accomplished with 
even unlimited labor and money. The office has for some time made the attempt 
to perform this task, but after a protracted trial the conviction is formed that it is 
impossible, and that, if it were possible, it would not be worth the effort. The ob- 
solete charts, instead of being laboriously corrected, should be replaced by the pur- 
chase of new editions from the corrected plates of the British office. The conclusion 
is therefore irresistible that no more copies should be made of foreign charts by a 
process which does not admit of correction on the original plate or stone. It isa 
further question how far reproductions of any kind are desirable. Certainly, if the 
policy of reproduction is a sound one, it should be clearly apparent why these par- 
ticular 620 charts were chosen for reproduction and the 2380 others on the admiralty 
catalogue were rejected. It is impossible, however, to ascertain any general prin- 
ciple which has hitherto governed the selection. The copies form a miscellaneous 
collection, comprising localities widely distributed and of varying degrees of im- 
portance, including the waters of every ocean and coasts and harbors on every con- 
tinent. That most of them serve no useful purpose is evidenced by the fact that of 
the 620 charts copied, copies of only 216 have been sold, leaving 404 for which there 
has been no demand whatever during the past year. Many of these last have been 
issued to ships of war, but an ample supply for this purpose can be obtained by pur- 
chasing copies, without the expense of reproduction.” 


Second Comment. These passages fairly bristle with evidence of 
bad administration. No comment is needed but that of condensed 
recapitulation. Money has been wasted for years in photolithographic 
reproductions, copies of charts struck off from which have been labor- 
iously corrected by hand, to conform to new, original issues, when the 
new issues could have been bought, comparatively speaking, for a song. 
The 620 plates reproduced present no intrinsic evidence why they, 
rather than the 2380 rejected, should have been chosen; and anyhow, 
charts from them do not sell, and those issued to ships of war could be 
got better and cheaper elsewhere. And this system has been in opera- 
tion for years. 

This is the office to which the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee on Sundry Civil Expenses would 
commit the hydrographic work of the Coast and Geodetic Survey,— 
the one, in the interest of economy, the other, in the interest, perhaps, 
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of no economy, but on the plea that it naturally belongs to the Navy. 
This is only one side of the Hydrographic Office, it is admitted,—the 
bad side. The Hydrographic Office has done and is doing good work of 
the kind for which it was created." It must improve, too, evidently, 
under so energetic and outspoken a chief as Commander Bartlett has 
proved to be. But it must, at the same time, be evident to the reader, 
that it would be by no means proper to relieve the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey of its hydrographic work so as to commit it to this office, 
which, although under its present direction an office of promise, is 
clearly embryonic. 

All persons will agree, after reading the testimony by Commander 
Bartlett, just quoted, that his recommendation to regulate the office in 
the interest of economy should be adopted. He says, “ By limiting 
this branch of chart work as above described, the Hydrographic Office 
will be enabled to devote its energies to the work for which it is pecu- 
liarly fitted and intended,—the performance of its share of general 
hydrographic work by the publication of original surveys made by 
officers and vessels of the United States Navy.” 

It is rumored that Commander Bartlett has since recanted that 
view. If so, it is to be hoped that he will reconsider his change. 
The hydrographic work of the coast is not general hydrographic work. 
Certainly, with his knowledge, he can hardly think that hydrography 
pure and simple can be taken away from the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey and committed to the Navy or to any other similar agency. He 
knows, too, that there is no such thing on any coast as hydrography 
pure and simple; and that when it comes to such elaborate hydrography 
as that on the coast of this country, such as that executed by the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, the work carries with it geodetic operations in 
their largest scope, and that they are in no wise proper to be under the 
direction and charge of the hydrographic office of any navy. 

So many side-lights have now been thrown upon this subject, in 
the course of the preceding discussion, that the reader ought to be able 
to perceive the truth of the simple statement of fundamental fact in 
all its nakedness. The last remark, if clearly comprehended, that the 
hydrographic office of no navy whatever is fit to have charge of the 
hydrographic work of its own coast, contains the whole kernel of the 
matter. The reason for this, suppressed lately in certain quarters, 
from interested motives, is that there is hydrographic work and hydro- 























11 «¢ There shall be a Hydrographic Office attached to the Bureau of Navigation 
in the Navy Department, for the improvement of the means of navigating safely 
the vessels of the Navy and of the mercantile marine, by providing, under the 
authority of the Secretary of the Navy, accurate and cheap nautical charts, sailing 
directions, navigators, and manuals of instructions for the use of all vessels of the 
United States, and for the benefit and use of navigators generally.’’ Revised 
Statutes; par. 431. 

12 P, 7, Ibid. 
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graphic work. The hydrographic work executed by this country, by 
Great Britain, and by other countries, on foreign coasts, is undoubtedly 
good work of its kind. The day was when, and not very long ago, it 
was not good of its kind. That day, there is reason to believe, has 
finally passed away. The excellence—the perfection, one may say— 
which geodetic surveying has reached in civilized countries, has raised 
to a higher plane all work of lesser grade. 

But the surveys executed on foreign coasts are not, and never can 
be, of the refinement practiced in those at home. They are, and of 
necessity must continue to be, from causes too numerous to mention, 
but known to every geodesist, and from other causes that ought to be 
apparent to every one (those relating to time and expense), much less 
refined than the surveys, whether on land or coast, made by nations in 
their own countries ; upon which depend internal development, com- 
merce, armament, minute knowledge of their very ocean gates. If an 
individual spot, not at the present time known even to most experts to 
exist, could possibly be pointed out on the surface of the globe, where 
some elaborate work, like that of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, has - 
been done by a foreign nation, it would only prove, by its being an 
exception to the rule, the point here made. To affirm that such a 
place does exist, is to say that it includes, humanly speaking, perfect 
base-lines, astronomy, triangulation; determinations of azimuth, of 
local deflection of the plumb-line, determination of magnetic declina- 
tion, dip, and intensity ; topography, spirit-levels, and other determi- 
nations of heights; observations on tides, winds, currents, and on 
temperatures of air and water. Are all these proper for foreign sur- 
veys; have they ever been introduced into foreign surveys; would 
they be justifiable? Yet, even all these do not represent the results 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. Will any one claim that surveys 
in foreign waters are made with results like, and even greater than 
these; that if they are, they ought to be; that if they are or are not, 
naval officers could execute them; that if they could not execute them 
abroad, they could at home; that if they could not at home, they 
should be allowed to have the direction of civilians who have made 
such surveying their profession, and thus to constitute the charge a 
sham ? 

No body of men, were they the brightest and best that ever lived, 
can be depended upon, if they belong to either branch of the military 
service, for perpetuating the best methods in geodesy, and for always 
being ready to labor within that field,—simply because, belonging to 
either Army or Navy, they can have only limited terms of duty on any 
geodetic work, and are withdrawn to the practice of their own profes- 
sion in time of war. Immediately on the breaking out of the Mexican 
War, all officers of the line of the Army, and some of the staff, were 
detached from the Survey. The same condition of affairs existed with 
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reference to naval officers. It will be seen further on that the Navy 
Department could not then answer favorably application from the 
Superintendent for the most urgent needs of the Survey. In the war 
of the Rebellion, by the beginning of the year 1863 all the army 
officers on the work had been detached, and only one naval officer 
remained. On the other hand, of the nineteen civil assistants, fourteen 
sub-assistants, and twenty-two aids, on the Survey, twelve assistants, 
seven sub-assistants, and ten aids served in their professional capacity 
with the military and naval forces of the United States. 

Are the reasons against the project of transfer of the hydrographic 
work of the Coast and Geodetic Survey to the Navy still deemed in- 
sufficient? More could be given, but these surely should suffice. It 
should suffice merely to quote the report of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, which said, through its distinguished 
Committee of Twenty, that if the work “were carried on under dis- 
tinct organizations, then would result a want of co-operation as to time, 
methods, and objects, by which the hydrographic survey would fail in 
a great measure to derive from the land-work those elements of accuracy 
which are essential to its perfection.” But asurplusage of reasons must 
always be given to counteract movements inspired by the hope of per- 
sonal aggrandizement ; and so it has been given here. 

The Hydrographic Office, it will have been seen, is capable of con- 
ducting hydrographic work like that of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
only upon the terms: that a civilian corps of experts shall be turned 
over from that Survey to the Hydrographic Office, to perform the 
functions upon which all hydrographic work of the first class depends. 
The move of the Secretary of the Navy and the Sub-Committee means 
to the country, whatever the intention may be, the transfer to the 
Hydrographic Office of the nominal, as well as real control of the 
hydrographic work of the Survey, but in so doing, assigning to it the 
real, without nominal, control of geodetic operations, for which it is 
not fit. In a word, the intention, accomplished, would constitute either 
a failure or a sham. 

There is a witness, evidently forgotten by or unknown to the powers 
that be, who has not yet been summoned, because it was desirable that 
the first witnesses cited to appear should have created a prepossession 
in his favor that he knew whereof he spake. This witness is Alex- 
ander Dallas Bache, a graduate of West Point, first in his class, where 
he never received a mark of demerit; president of Girard College, 
principal of the Philadelphia High School, professor in the University 
of Pennsylvania; the friend of Humboldt, Arago, Murchison, and other 
scientific men of Europe; facile princeps, as they themselves said, among 
all his brethren of America. This forgotten man, not respected more 
than he was admired, nor admired more than he was loved; this man 
distinguished alike by his mind, his attainments, and his genial traits 
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of character ; a loyal citizen, who died of over-work in the field of duty, 
knightly, in harness, as if he had been slain on the battle-field, may be 
allowed to say one word in behalf of the great work of which he was 
the most distinguished ornament, for the great work, which, from the 
time that he assumed charge of it, until overborne by it and other labor, 
he fell under the heat and burden of the day, relinquishing in it the 
pride, the glory, and the delight of his whole mature life, was never 
for a moment lost to his most earnest and best thought. 


‘‘ The reorganization of the Coast Survey, under legislative authority, in 1843, 
embodied all the experience obtained up to that date, both of trials which had suc- 
ceeded and of others which had failed; it confirmed and gave the force of law to 
the union in one corps, which had gradually grown up, of civilians, officers of the 
Army, and officers of the Navy, serving under a neutral department ; under which 
alone they could be united,—namely, that having control of matters relating to com=- 
merce and navigation.’ It is easy to see that without a permanent nucleus for such 
a work, the objects and aims must be wavering and unsteady, the methods wanting 
in uniformity from year to year and from party to party, and the results hetero- 
geneous in kind and in form. Confusion and waste would result from such an 
organization, and the Survey would in time be abandoned. The scientific parts of 
such a work require diligent study and devotion to mathematical and physical 
science, to grasp them in their various bearings; and it is not too much to say, 
that, unless such a work came up to the demands of science and scientific men of 
the country, it could not long stand. That the theoretical knowledge acquired at 
the Military Academy should be reduced to practice in the Survey, by those officers 
of the Army who have an inclination to similar pursuits, to its advantage as well 
as to their own, will readily be seen; and up to the point where details would inter- 
fere with the duties of the arm to which the officer belongs, Congress has conferred 
upon the work a right to seek his services. The War Department judges whether 
they can be granted or not. 

“The law of 1848 very properly limited the services of officers of the Navy to 
the hydrographic part of the work,—the portions which have a professional bearing, 
and towards which the inclination of a nautical man may turn with professional 
pride. Experience has fully shown the advantages of this organization in general. 
The tendency resulting from the variable elements (the Army and Navy), is never- 
theless at times to lessen the results produced, by the necessity for turning aside 
from actual work to give instruction, and from the loss of experience acquired at 
the expense of the Survey, by the removal of officers, caused, no doubt, by the 
exigencies of their proper service, and yet reacting severely upon the Survey. The 
experience and knowledge of Humphreys, Johnstone, and Prince, of the Army, and 
of Davis, Patterson, and Porter, of the Navy, cannot readily be replaced; a detail 
may be filled, but the knowledge immediately available is not supplied. 

“The injunction of the law to employ as many officers of the Army and Navy 
as practicable in the Coast Survey, I have never lost sight of. On the breaking out 
of the Mexican War, five staff and nine line officers were upon the work. The 
number of hydrographic parties has been increased from two in 1848 to eight in 
1850. 

‘« At the close of the war I again applied, through the Treasury Department, 
for the renewal of army details. .. . When my last application for line-officers 
was refused, the War Department stated that staff-officers would, if practicable, be 


18 Pp. 6 to 8 of Prof. Bache’s report to the Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. 
Thos. Corwin, showing the progress of the Survey for the year ending Nov. 18650. 
Ex. Doc. No. 12, House of Representatives, 2d Session 81st Congress, 1850, 
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assigned to the Survey. Now that this was found impracticable I renewed the ap- 
plication for line-officers, which has been favorably considered by the War Depart- 
ment, and five officers have been detailed for the service. 

‘‘ The increase in the number of officers of the Navy attached to the Coast Sur- 
vey has in like manner been carried as far as the Navy Department has found it 
possible to make the details. Such has been the demand for officers for the more 
immediate duties of the naval service, that those engaged in hydrographic reduc- 
tions in the office were generally detached from the Survey; the hydrographic par- 
ties were diminished to one-half, or less than one-half, their numbers on coming to 
the Office to reduce their work ; and finally, the additional officers required for the 
Texas section this winter could not be procured when applied for, the Navy Depart- 
ment stating that in the present condition of the service, two passed-midshipmen, 
junior te the master who had been ordered, and who stands near the head of the 
list of passed-midshipmen, cannot be detailed. Owing to the same exigencies, the 
vessel for that section still remains without her complement of officers. 

‘So great have been the exigencies of the naval service, that more than one- 
half of the officers attached to the Coast Survey a year since have been changed. 
The chiefs of parties feel sensibly the impediment to the progress of the work under 
their charge, which this rotation produces, and which no exertion of theirs can 
compensate. With officers and a crew more or less entirely new to the business of 
surveying, a portion of each season must be spent in teaching instead of working. 
The present organization affords a school of practice for the young officers of the 
Navy, and as such, is valuable to the country. It must be obvious, however, that 
in point of economy and expedition, the plan of employing persons regularly 
trained to the occupation, keeping them steadily at the work, and giving them a 
compensation proportioned to their knowledge, skill, and industry, would be pref- 
erable. The statistics of the relative economy of the different parts of the work as 
at present conducted, confirm this view of the subject ”’ 


In a still more elaborate statement, on the same topic, made near 
the beginning of the following year, in a report by the Hon. Thomas 
Corwin, Secretary of the Treasury, in response to the resolution of the 
Senate calling for his views regarding the proposed transfer of the 
Coast Survey to the Navy Department, a report which is generally re- 
garded as having been written by Professor Bache, and which, in fact, 
from intrinsic and circumstantial evidence, could have been written by 
no other person, the following passage occurs :' 


‘« When the Mexican War broke out there were fourteen officers of the Army 
upon the work, all but three of whom were withdrawn. Notice was given that the 
Navy officers might necessarily be withdrawn. Had there been no civil corps in 
such an event, the work would have been stopped just when a knowledge of our 
harbors was most wanted.”’ 


Could anything be more conclusive than all this? It shows, from 
the experience of a man who at the time of writing had been Superin- 
tendent of the Survey for seven years, that the refined methods of the 
Survey could not be maintained and transmitted save by the civilian 
nucleus of the Survey. It shows that, with an organization including 
officers of the Army and Navy, the work is more expensive than if 


14 Pp. 28 and 24 of the report of the Hon. Thomas Corwin, Secretary of the 
Treasury. Ex. Doc. No. 36, Senate, 2nd Session, 31st Congress, 1851. 
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performed by civilians only. It shows that such an organization is 
justifiable only (and it is confessedly to be justified) by the fact that 
officers of both branches of the military service, especially those of the 
Navy, obtain practice inuring to the possible benefit of the country. 
It shows that, in time of war, the portions of the organization belong- 
ing to the two branches of the military service must be paralyzed by 
the exigencies of their own special services. 

Yet people have been called upon lately by astute legislators to be- 
lieve that the Navy is the proper administrator and executor, combined, 
of the hydrographic work of the coast. Congress surely will repudiate 
proposed legislation based on such ignorance as has been shown of the 
history and experience of the Survey. 

In the homely wisdom of Esop’s Fables, uttered over five hun- 
dred years before the Christian era, we are taught, in the story of the 
Belly and the Members, the lesson of co-ordinative functions and powers 
correlated in their exercise, implying also the existence of subordina- 
tion. We should certainly, in the nineteenth century of the Christian 
era, have advanced backward far enough to understand sop’s Fables. 

Let us consider this difference between co-ordination and subordina- 
tion, as applied to the question before us, The hydrographic work of 
the coast of the United States is, and should be, subordinate to the agency 
which controls the land work, because it relates to that subtle element 
which, while it may, as forming the ocean, be said to be everywhere, 
may also be said to be nowhere without the land. From the days of the 
ancients, when the ocean was believed to be the universal mother, and the 
ebb and flow of tides to be caused by the breathing of the old man Dem- 
agorgon, seated in the bowels of the earth ; when the ocean was the source 
of abject terror to the noblest minds, as something vast, illimitable, im- 
measurable, reaching infinitude ; when it inspired even more than terror, 
—horror, at its glassy or turbulent surface, its treacherous and brutal 
power ;—from these, even to our days, when the sentiment, divested of 
fear, is still one of awe, mirroring in the mind, not the image only, but 
the very presence of eternity, blended with a feeling which could speak 
in the magnificent strain of Byron in ‘ Childe Harold” ; yet, from the 
beginning to the present day, the ocean has been physically, although 
not morally to man, the same vast, untamed and untamable force lying 
in wait and roaring around the habitable earth, its treachery and fierce- 
ness conquered never by the strength of man, but mitigated only by 
the knowledge and address of the powerful hand that science has laid 
upon its mane. This, the same,—the ever to be the same, until all 
things cease to be themselves,—this ocean, fluid, is nowhere without 
the land. The position of not one drop of water that goes to form its 
mass is known without reference to the land. The briny deep that is 
at our doors might be translated to another part of the globe, and other 
water take its place, and we never the wiser for the fact. Indeed, it is 
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just so,—the ocean-streams making endless flow from one ocean-basin to 
another. And just as this is so of the individual drops of water and 
of the mighty mass in the ever-shifting sea, the surface presented to 
the eye, og the mass recognized by the plummet, is here to-day and 
gone to-morrow. The sea is the same through all the gamut of its 
moods, and yet, is of all things, except the air, the most inconstant and 
evanescent. 

This ocean off our shores might be any other ocean but for this par- 
ticular land. But for the land, any other ocean might be this. It is 
the bottom, that despite all this protean fickleness of being, gives indi- 
viduality by which any place in the ocean can be identified, no matter 
through what processes of nature, short of cataclysm, it may have been 
changed. Consequently, it is not because the ocean on this coast is, as 
everywhere else, water, that the Coast and Geodetic Survey claims the 
survey of the coast as belonging of right to it as a survey of mensuration. 
It is because, as the reader will have observed, the bottom is nothing 
but an extension under water of the land, and, as such, is susceptible 
of being associated with the nicest geodetic operations. The ocean off 
our coast being, with reference to surveying, virtually the land, the 
hydrographic part of the work, equally with the topographical part, 
should be subordinate to the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

The case of the relations of the Coast and Geodetic Survey to the 
Geological Survey is widely different. These relations should, from 
the nature of the circumstances, be made relations of co-ordination with 
correlated aims. The Coast and Geodetic Survey being a work of 
scientific mensuration, wherever the system is applied by the Survey, 
it is applied with the most refined methods known to geodesy. The 
Geological Survey, on the one hand, deals only with investigation of 
the structure of the earth’s crust, for the discovery of mineral deposits, 
for the promotion of paleontology, ethnology, etc.; and on the other 
hand, the Land Survey deals only with the rude measurement of lands 
in the public domain. Both of these works need scientific bases from 
which to proceed with their labors. The Geological Survey, for ex- 
ample, obtaining from the Coast and Geodetic Survey the length of a 
side of one of the triangles with which the Survey is proceeding across 
the continent, the azimuth (that is, the direction with reference to the 
true north and south) of the line, and the geographical position (that 
is, the latitude and longitude) of its extremities, possesses a base from 
which can be conducted over large areas what are called geographical 
reconnoissances, with all the nicety requisite for the purposes that the 
Geological Survey has in view. To carry with the Geological Survey 
the refinements of measurement practiced in the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey would be the most preposterous of plans, and most onerous to 
the Treasury. Suppose that that is not intended,—that these parcel- 
learned gentlemen, as Bacon calls such persons, should say, “Just 
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what you are proposing we have had in our minds in making our 
proposition, just the combination described between the Geodetic 
Survey and the Geological Survey, by which the Geological Survey 
could proceed from bases of precision upon long geographical recon- 
noissances.” “ Well, for that purpose,” let us inquire, “is there any 
necegsity for combination between the two Surveys, greater than that 
required for obtaining from the Coast and Geodetic Survey such bases 
as are needed ; which would always be at the disposal of the Geologi- 
cal Survey in proportion to the means that Congress would furnish the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey for the purpose of determining such bases ? 
Do the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, whose De- 
partments pay officers and men in their respective services, consider it 
necessary to have little Treasuries for themselves?” They draw upon 
the Treasury Department, and the requisition is promptly filled. 

So it is with the Coast and Geodetic Survey with zeference to the 
Geological, Land, and State Surveys. The Coast and Geodetic Survey 
is, with reference to them all, a treasury of information about mensura- 
tion on the coast, and in the interior, on the lines of triangulation pro- 
ceeding between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and is capable of 
furnishing the best data to the Geological Survey, to the Land Survey, 
and to the State Surveys. All that is necessary for any one of these 
is for it to draw upon the treasury of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
for any geodetic information, and the draft can be honored promptly 
in proportion to the means that Congress places at the disposal of the 
Survey to expend in acquiring .the information for which it is to be 
drawn upon by any authorized agency.” 

It is thus seen that there is no close combination, such as that de- 
scribed by the Chairman of the Sub-Committee on Sundry Civil Ex- 
penses, necessary between what he is pleased to call the geodetic portion 
of the Survey and the Geological Survey, but that between them there 
should be functional co-ordination. 

The basal condition of civilization is the power of association. 
The higher the development of civilization, the more are co-ordination, 
subordination, and combination in every form, manifested in the fact 
of originally segregated individuals and masses working more and more 
to common ends through the division and correlation of labor. In this 
development is to be observed the action of the fundamental law of life, 
in the ascension from less to more complex forms, in the endless differ- 
entiation of parts maintaining coherence of design. In the Fable, the 
Belly did not claim to be prehensile, nor the hand to be able to digest 
upon its palm. The conspiracy against the former alleged that it con- 


15 The Survey acts on occasions even in the capacity of pedagogue. Included in 
the manual of instructions to the Surveyors-General of the United States, is a 
treatise, prepared in 1878, by the Survey, for the use of the U. S. land-surveyors, 
showing how to determine the true and the magnetic meridian. 
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tributed nothing to the common stock of good. When, however, it 
was starved by the Members, it was soon found out that all the Mem- 
bers were dependent upon it, as well as it upon them, and had wellnigh 
come to grief. The moral applies to the Survey at this day. 

All is said that can be said. If the reader is not convinced, then 
neither will he be, though one should arise from the dead. 

The Survey has been loyal to its work, loyal to the country in the 
hour of need in war, loyal within and beyond its line of duty, in season 
and out of season, in all times and places. Humphreys, Stevens, 
McClellan, Sherman, Thomas, Poe, Foster, and many others of the 
Army; Porter, DuPont, Craven, Davis, Wainwright, and many others 
of the Navy, attest its war record. The daily, monthly, yearly record 
of its civil career lies in its magnificent contributions to science in books 
and maps, and in the warm friendship of the whole country’s scientific 
and commercial life. . 

The Survey has had, could have had, but little ambition save to do 
its duty. It has had daily danger, exposure, small emolument, no 
retired pay, no pension-list, nothing, in fact, but the privilege of doing 
its duty. Its revered chief, Professor Bache, sometimes soothed re- 
pining at ignorance of it in high quarters, by the words, “ Be patient ; 
all will yet be well; the day will come when the work will be appre- 
ciated.” Perhaps!—as in many another case, when those who have 
made it are not here to know. Ah, it was from his kindly nature that 
he judged too well of men! The children of this world are in their 
generation wiser than the children of light. 

Yet, after all, the Survey has its reward in consciousness of having 
done its duty,—the highest reward possible to men ;—no body of. men 
was ever more devoted to duty. That must be enough; it must, it 
seems, suffice. Then, at the worst, having lived nobly, it can as nobly 
die. Of the two greatest things, not even the gods can deprive a man. 
Fame is a trumpet and its words are wind that bloweth where it listeth. 
Fortune showers her favors on the deserving and the undeserving 
alike, and deserved or undeserved, they come and go. But the two 
things of which not even the gods can deprive a man, are to live and 
to die well. Like Achilles, the Survey has lived in the light of open 
day, fearing no man, invulnerable to attack in front. Like Achilles, it 
is capable of speaking winged words, because they are the words of 
truth. Like him, it is capable in its wrath of dragging its foe behind 
its chariot around the plain of Troy. And like him, it can, after 
having spoken, be silent, and as calmly die. 


“¢ And as Achilles turned, with curving lip, 
Contemptuous, to his men, an arrow sang, 
And cleft the middle air, and dipped, and plunged 
Full on the naked marble of his foot. 
Through high-arched instep, ankle, and the strings 
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That bind the straining heel, it sped, and nailed 
The wolf-skin sandal to the crimson sand. 

Slow on one knee he sank, his strong, right hand 
Staying his fall, and watched with steady eye 

The full life draining from the wound, and spake,—~ 
‘ Mother, thy word was true, The end is come,’ 
Nor ever spake again.’’ 


But the Survey is not yet ready to believe that it must die. Before 
the intelligence and justice of the American people its cause is to be 
tried. Small fear is there that the American people are not well repre- 
sented by the agency which has been selected for the trial in the form 
of the joint Commission of Congress, 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF RECONSTRUCTION. 


ITT. 
(Continued from page 3876.) 


EARLY in 1867, soon after the passage of the reconstruction laws, I 
was ordered to South Carolina, and assigned to the command of Beau- 
fort District, with headquarters at Hilton Head. The task of carrying 
the reconstruction Maws into effect in the several districts was intrusted 
to the army officers assigned to command, precisely as if the work 
required to be done was of a purely military character. That they 
accomplished it in spite of their want of political training and the 
bitter hostility of the white citizens of the South, without any serious 
collision, is truly wonderful. It must be remembered that two years 
had elapsed since the surrender at Appomattox. The South had had 
a breathing spell, and the people had, in a measure, recovered their 
morale. The operations of the Freedman’s Bureau had acted as an 
irritant to keep old sores open; the breach between the President and 
Congress had awakened absurd hopes; the civil authorities had been 
permitted to resume the untrammeled exercise of all their functions, 
and hardly cared to conceal their contempt for military power ; and the 
number of troops garrisoned in the several districts made the word 
“force” as applied to them simply ridiculous. Under such circum- 
stances the army was called upon to carry into effect a very unpopular 
law, or, to put it in the language of the disaffected, “to make their 
former slaves their future masters.” 

The district of Beaufort, to which I was assigned, was large, scat- 
tered, and black. It consisted of the islands of Hilton Head, Beaufort, 
and St. Helena, and a portion of the mainland,—five parishes in all,— 
and, including the water-ways, was about a hundred miles square. The 
population, even before the war, was principally black, although Beau- 
fort itself was the headquarters of many aristocratic families. The 
idea that the sea islands were particularly deadly to white people had 
been cultivated for so many generations that it was now very generally 
believed, and up to the war no white man except the overseer would 
have thought of remaining overnight on any of the plantations except 
during a few weeks in winter. There was, however, on every planta- 
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tion a residence, a large, rambling, frame structure, in poor repair, and 
near it a less pretentious but more comfortable building, occupied by 
the overseer. The negro quarter, generally two or three hundred yards 
from the seat of plantation government, was simply a collection of rude 
cabins, sometimes aligned on both sides of what might be called a street, 
but more frequently huddled together at all sorts of angles, and con- 
nected by a net-work of paths half hidden by an almost tropical growth 
of weeds. The occupation of these islands by United States troops 
early in the war had had the effect of driving away the few resident 
white men and attracting great numbers of negro refugees, so that the 
islands, even at the time they came under my observation, fairly swarmed 
with colored inhabitants. The proportion of whites to blacks in the. 
whole district was as one to twenty-one, and on the sea islands must 
have been as one to two hundred and fifty. 

The sole industry on the sea islands before the war was cotton cul- 
ture; and their great value arose from the fact that their soil was 
peculiarly adapted to the growth of that most valuable grade of the 
staple, known as “ Sea Island cotton.” At the time of which I write 
Sea Island cotton was worth over a dollar a pound, and many ex-vol- 
unteer officers had purchased plantations and were as confident of mak- 
ing a fortune as if they were the owners of a gold mine. I am sorry 
to say that most of them were disappointed. I remember one particu- 
larly distressing case. The amateur planter had been somewhat of a 
fortune-hunter. He had “ whacked bulls” across the plains, and was 
a pioneer settler in San Francisco. He did a large business in that 
city, and became the owner of a wholesale establishment whose annual 
profits ran into the hundreds of thousands. He was burnt out, and 
lost all. But the spirit that had carried him across the plains was not 
to be conquered. With the only ten dollars he owned after the fire he 
purchased a hatchet, and went to work at ten dollars a day cleaning the 
brick of his burnt-down building. He saved money enough to buy a 
mule, and went into the transportation business. He remained in Cali- 
fornia until it began to get crowded, and then went to Hong-Kong. 
When our civil war broke out he was a flourishing tea merchant in that 
city, but he sold out, came home, and volunteered. Of course such 
indomitable energy as he had displayed soon made itself conspicuous 
in his new profession, and he was mustered out in 1866 as a brigadier. 
He then invested what was left of his capital in a plantation, bought 
machinery, hired “ niggers,” and planted Sea Island cotton. I used 
to see him frequently. He was always jubilant. His cotton came up 
nicely ; grew grandly ; was a glorious crop. He almost lived in his 
cotton-fields. He told me one day that he would not take thirty thou- 
sand dollars for his crop. I saw him a week later. He then said he 
would take thirty dollars for it. It was gone; eaten up. Ina single 
night the cotton-worm had consumed thirty thousand dollars’ worth of 
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cotton. But the general was not disheartened. He was determined to 
try itagain. He planted another crop and experienced another failure, 
not quite so sweeping as the first, but sufficient to cure him of the 
cotton-planting mania. I have long lost track of him, but have no 
doubt that he has been up and down again, perhaps half a dozen times, 
since. 

At the close of the war not a few Northern men settled in the South. 
Some were attracted by the climate; some had acquired interests which 
could not be abandoned’ all at once; and some were simply stranded 
when the wave of war receded. Then quite a number of philanthro- 
pists, teachers, preachers, and politicians hastened to this fresh field 


during the reconstruction period, determined to do in a month or two 


what it took Moses forty years to accomplish. Of course the majority 
of them got disheartened and abandoned the undertaking; but some 
remained, and constituted that much-maligned class known as carpet- 
baggers. They were of great assistance to the army officers during 
reconstruction, as they were intelligent, fairly educated, and, above all, 
willing to serve. In organizing communities like those which existed 
on the sea islands a few such men were invaluable. 

The first step in the direction of reconstruction under the law was 
the registration of the voters. Toa ward politician in a civilized com- 
munity this would have been an easy task. To an army officer, among 
a population of ignorant blacks, it was a difficult undertaking, especially 
as the white people were bitterly opposed to the measure. The negroes 
on the sea islands were even less enlightened than those on the main- 
land. They had mixed less with white people, and some of them were 
recent importations from Africa. Some hardly knew their own names, 
very few knew their exact age, and none could claim any fixed residence. 
Then they all looked alike, and the identity of any individual was 
hopelessly lost the moment he entered a crowd. The question of iden- 
tity was perhaps the hardest one the registrars had to encounter. An 
idea had got abroad that some substantial benefit was to be secured by 
being registered, and in order to make certain of the prize few darkies 
would have hesitated to register as often as they had an opportunity. 
That this in itself would have been no great calamity may be conceded, 
but military discipline would be satisfied with nothing less than abso- 
lute accuracy in the lists, and registrars were instructed accordingly. 

There were five reconstruction boards in Beaufort District, one for 
each parish. Each board consisted of three members, one of whom 
acted as recorder. The compensation was three dollars a day,—very 
high wages for that locality—and there were plenty of competent men 
sorely in need of the money idle in the district ; yet it was difficult to 
find fifteen men that would serve. If it had not been for carpet-bag- 
gers and a few discharged volunteers, registration in Beaufort District 
would have had to be done by soldiers. 
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The work lasted several weeks, the boards moving about from place 
to place for the accommodation of the people. Only a portion of the 
work came under my personal observation, but I think I know how it 
was done. Without pretending to give in detail the operations of any 
particular board, the following illustration will give a fair idea of the 
difficulties encountered and methods pursued by the registrars. 

Imagine a registration board in session. Crowds of negroes,— 
men, women, and children,—a few mules, and any quantity of cur 
dogs surround the place. Registration is going on through an open 
window, inside of which the members of the board are seated. The 
recorder, at a table provided with writing-materials, is biting the butt 
end of his pen, and has an impatient look. The other two members 
are seated near the window, one on each side, prepared to do the ques- 
tioning. The prospective voters have been gotten into line, and are 
instructed to keep their places and wait their turns. The women are 
interested and, as it turns out, useful spectators. They arrange them- 
selves in a dense mass as a background to the picture. 

Everything being ready, the first man is called up, and a bullet- 
headed negro presents himself at the window. Nothing of him is 
visible to the board but his head. The chairman constitutes himself 
examiner, and, assuming what he considers a legal air, asks the appli- 
cant his name. “George Washington,” the darky replies, in some 
trepidation, as he plucks nervously at an old felt hat which he holds in 
his hand, and listens to his own heart-beats, plainly audible in the 
death-like stillness of the crowd. “ And what is your age?” continues 
the chairman, in a persuasive tone, as he glances at the recorder, who 
has now put his pen to its legitimate use. “ Don’t know, boss,” says 
the elector expectant; “’specs I’s forty.” This is manifestly an un- 
truth, for the head has a decidedly youthful appearance. The chair- 
man deems it his duty to cross-examine. “ How do you know you are 
forty?” “When were you born?” These are stumpers. The appli- 
cant becomes confused and exhibits some inclination to bolt, but, being 
hemmed in by the crowd, finds that impossible. He therefore takes 
refuge in silence. Nothing will induce him to venture any further 
opinion as to his age. The chairman becomes embarrassed, and the re- , 
corder resumes operations on the wrong end of his pen. Silence reigns 
for about a minute. Then a rather corpulent negress on the outskirts 
of the crowd, with her head done up in a yellow bandana, testifies as 
follows: ‘I knows dat nigger ebber since he wasa piganiny. He was 
borned on Mar’s Pope’s plantation de y’ar de sorrel colt bruk his leg.” 
This important piece of information was considered by the crowd con- 
clusive as to age, but the chairman still seemed unsatisfied. This looked 
like obstinacy, and murmurs were heard. At last the chairman, driven 
to desperation, and determined not to have a failure in the first case, 
turned to the recorder and said, “ Put him down forty, Mr. Simons ; 
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put him down forty.” The recorder’s pen having again done its legiti- 
mate duty, the recorder reads in a rather loud voice, “ George Washing- 
ton, aged forty,” by way of information that to that extent the applicant 
had been registered. The chairman then, anxious to get rid of George, 
puts the question as to residence very suggestively: “ Residence, Pope’s 
plantation?” To which George gives his assent, and is hustled from 
the window just as the old auntie who settled the question of his age is 
beginning to take him to task for lying. 

The first registered voter no sooner left the window than another, 
his exact counterpart, took his place. He also claimed George Wash- 
ington as his name. His age, however, was only twenty-five. This 
was an improvement, and manifestly fifteen years nearer the truth than 
number one. The chairman was pleased. It might be possible to get 
down to hard facts in course of time. He was on the point of compli- 
menting number two on his modest estimate, but gave up the idea. 
The possibility of inducing further reference to the era of the accident 
to the sorrel colt stopped his mouth. George Washifgton number two 
was got on record, his place of residence being kindly suggested to him 
by the chairman. 

The board now began to brighten up. The business was fairly 
started. The chairman was particularly happy, and disposed to be 
facetious about the two G. W.’s. When the third bullet-head presented 
itself at the window he straightened himself up in his chair, and, 
looking the applicant straight in the eye, said, in a tone of some sever- 
ity, “ Perhaps you claim to be called George Washington too?” The 
darky promptly answered, ‘‘ Yes, sah,” and the chairman wilted. His 
brain was fairly in a whirl. Perhaps they were all George Washing- 
tons. The routine questions were asked mechanically, and several voters 
registered before the chairman recovered complete consciousness. At 
last an old gray-headed darky gave the name of Julius Cesar, and the 
chairman was himself again. The next, however, created more trouble. 
His name was Hannibal. He had no other name. He never heard 
his father’s name mentioned. His mother’s name was Dinah. She 
had no other name. His old master’s name was Johnson. Here a 
bright idea occurred to the chairman. The darky’s name should be 

Hannibal Johnson. He was so registered and so informed. Then the 
list was revised. George Washington number one became G. W. Pope ; 
number two, G. W. Smith; number three, G. W. Calhoun, and so on. 
The same principle was followed throughout. It was a capital idea, 
and made the registration lists look respectable, whatever the voters 
did. I have no means of knowing if the names thus given adhered 
to the individuals, but I presume they did. I noticed that all the 
Julius Czsars, Hannibals, and Pompeys were old men, and that the 
George Washingtons were young. A horrible suspicion has haunted 
me ever since that the younger negroes never gave their right names. 
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They had heard, perhaps, that George Washington was the father of 


the country of which they were to become adopted sons, and they may 
have thought it the right thing to mention the old gentleman’s name 
on the occasion. 

But reconstruction difficulties were not the only annoyance to which 
army officers were subjected during reconstruction times. The civil 
courts were rather hard to manage. I had formed an unfavorable 
opinion of the civil courts as a co-ordinate military power. My North 
Carolina experience had taught me that it was unwise to divide juris- 
diction with an avowed enemy, and I found, on my arrival at Hilton 
Head, plenty of evidence on file to strengthen my conviction. Litigants 
of Northern birth had lost faith in the civil courts. For them to be 
suspected was to be indicted, and to be indicted was to be condemned. 
As a rule, therefore, they appealed to the military. I shall cite only 
one illustration upon this point. 

A Connecticut preacher had gone to Beaufort, South Carolina, dur- 
ing the war, and invested in a house and lot, intending to stay. He 
had a son, a handsome boy,—judging from his photograph,—perhaps 
about six years of age. A neighbor, a Southern man, had a savage 
dog,—described as a bloodhound. The hound attacked the boy, lacer- 
ating his face and disfiguring him for life. The indignant father armed 
himself with a shot-gun, entered his neighbor’s yard, and shot the dog. 
All this occurred before my arrival. 

The preacher seems to have soured on South Carolina. At any 
rate, he abandoned his house and lot and returned to Connecticut. 
During his absence suit was entered against him in the District Court 
for trespass in entering his neighbor’s yard, and also for shooting the 
dog. Killing a dog was a serious offense under the laws of South 
Carolina, and damages were laid in a considerable sum. The preacher 
appealed to the military, inclosing the papers in the case, and among 
them a photograph, which told the story of the mutilation of his boy. 
He admitted everything, and pleaded the circumstances in justification 
of his actions. The picture of the boy was evidence enough to a sol- 
dier on the question of justification, and the case was ordered to be 
stricken from the docket. 

I presume that was the first taste of military despotism the old 
judge had experienced, and he didn’t like it. He was an old and, 
according to report, an able judge, but an ultra Carolinian. He knew 
that there was a new commanding officer in the district,—a military 
stripling, as he described him officially—and he proposed to teach him 
a lesson. So, in a few days, the sheriff, accompanied by two armed 
deputies, waited upon the commanding officer with some kind of a 
summons, commanding him to be and appear before the District Court 
at Gillisonville on a certain specified date, and show cause why he 
should not be punished for contempt. I forget the exact language of 
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the paper, but that was what it amounted to. It was unmistakably a 
declaration of war, and I dealt with it accordingly. It was returned 
to the sheriff with a copy of an order closing the District Court at 
Gillisonville until further orders. Another copy of the order was sent 
to the court by the hands of a sergeant, with sufficient force to compel 
obedience should the judge be rebellious. The issue was now fairly 
made, the Rubicon was crossed, and there was no retreat. A letter 
was written at once to General Sickles, who commanded in the Caro- 
linas, inclosing a copy of the order, and reporting the circumstances 
under which it was issued. In a few days the general’s reply was re- 
ceived. It was a lengthy and lawyer-like document, the sum and sub- 
stance of which was, that in no case would the military commander 
suffer his hands to be tied by the civil authorities. 

The sergeant served the order on the judge with the air, no doubt, 
of a plenipotentiary. I wish I could have seen that interview. The 
sergeant said the judge “ was too mad to say anything.” However, he 
obeyed the order, closed the court, and hastened to Charleston to lay 
the case before the general. But I had the weather-gauge of him in 
that quarter. The order was sustained, and the District Court remained 
closed until the State was reconstructed. 

Despotism is mighty fascinating to the despot. My conscientious 
scruples soon got into working order, and I set up for a regular prac- 
titioner in the autocratic line. Having abolished the only court in the 
district by the stroke of a pen, what more natural than that I should 
create a few in the same way? So I created four provost courts, de- 
fined their jurisdiction, prescribed methods of procedure, appointed 
judges, empowered them to employ clerks, decreed what salary each 
should receive, and devised a method of procuring the ways and means, 
—all upon a single sheet of paper. The last clause of the order was 
a curiosity. I have never until now had the cheek to recommend it to 
any Northern community seeking cheap and speedy justice; but it is 
not copyrighted, and here it is: “ Provided that that amount of money 
be collected in fines during the month.” That proviso put the judges 
on their mettle, and it is a remarkable fact that the fines collected were 
just sufficient to pay the salaries and expenses, and nothing more. I 
merely mention it to show what can be done in the way of making 
the dancers pay the piper. It worked like a charm, and many planters 
and merchants have since complimented me on it, by saying that 
chickens never could roost so low in Beaufort District as during the 
military despotism; and that justice, such as it was, was never so 
speedy and so cheap. For fear that some may think I claim to have 
originated these ideas, I beg to state that I only gave them shape. I 
was guided in all that I did by principles enunciated in orders from 
headquarters. 

(To be continued.) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Wuart will become of the army when the Indian ceases to be hostile 
is a not infrequent query, and one which the apparently near approach 
of a time of permanent peace with the Indians invests with some 
degree of practical interest. The country has so long been accustomed 
to think of the army as chiefly concerned with Indian matters in the 
West that it can hardly conceive of any use to which the army can 
be put when once the Indian has ceased to trouble. The cessation of 
Indian hostilities is, however, by no means, as yet, an assured fact. It 
is true that all the signs indicate that we are not likely ever again to 
have an Indian war on anything like the scale of those which fill so 
large a portion of our history in the past. Any extensive scheme of 
confederation between Indian tribes is for the future an impossibility ; 
but we should be over sanguine if we were to shut our eyes to the 
strong probability that here and there in the wide area covered by our 
Indian reservations, and the extensive tracts of sparsely-settled regions 
adjacent to them, outbreaks will occur which will need the interven- 
tion of military force to quell. But the office of the army in relation 
to the Indian for some—probably for many—years to come, will doubt- 
less be, what it has to a considerable extent ever been, the protection 
of his treaty rights against infringement by white settlers and the 
whole horde of land grabbers, speculators, and unprincipled adventurers. 
Meanwhile the concentration of the Indians in reservations, and their 
gradual divorce from their present habit of roving, will enable the 
military authorities to dispense with many of the smaller posts, and 
permit the gathering of larger bodies of troops in a few strategically 
located garrisons, which will operate very beneficially both to the social 
and the professional well-being of the officers and enlisted men of the 
army. Such concentration has already begun, and as time goes on, will 
be more and more the rule. There will then be possible what hitherto, 
except in rare instances, has been hardly practicable, the systematic 
prosecution of tactical and administrative instruction on a large and 
comprehensive scale, It will probably be twenty years, at least, before 
Indian matters have definitely assumed so pacific and settled an aspect 
as to permit the withdrawal from our Western frontier of any consid- 
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erable proportion of the force at present employed there, and by that 
time it is not perhaps too much to hope that we shall have some coast 
fortifications which will require garrisoning, and which, together with 
the permanent needs of our Northern and Western frontiers, will afford 
abundant scope and room for the useful employment of every man in 
our little army. The army will never number less than it does now. 
By the time Indian hostilities shall have become a thing of the past, 
our population will have so increased that the disproportion between it 
and our regular military establishment will be even more absurdly 
apparent than it is now, and doubtless, too, by that time, causes already 
at work in our social fabric will have developed into results that will 
gravely warn against any thought of army reduction. 


It is reported that Payne, the persistent land pirate, whose periodical 
invasions of the Indian Territory have come to be looked for as regu- 
larly as the recurring seasons, and who has just been released by the 
United States Court at Fort Smith, Arkansas, is preparing to make 
another descent upon the territory, and that General Sheridan has 
directed General Hatch to prevent Payne’s entering the territory, or, 
if that be not practicable, to follow and bring him out. 

Alluding to the demand of the St. Louis newspapers that the 
Indian Territory shall be thrown open to general settlement, the 
Philadelphia Times, of a recent date, has the following : 

“No demand was ever more impudent or preposterous. During 
the last generation the Indians east of the Mississippi River, after 
much negotiation and some severe fighting, were induced to move 
beyond the river into what has since been known as the Indian Terri- 
tory. The tribes accepting these terms were assured that neither they 
nor their descendants should ever be compelled to make another move 
toward the setting sun. The territory, then a wild, uninhabited waste, 
was guaranteed to them and their descendants forever. Large as this 
reservation »was, and valuable as it has become, it was small, compared 
with the lands surrendered by the Indians, and its value, either then, 
now, or in the future, relatively insignificant. 

“Not only is the faith of the government thus solemnly and dis- 
tinctly pledged, but the Indians have done far more on their part than 
their most sincere friend or well-wisher could have dared prophesy. 
Under the fostering care of Congress they have established govern- 
ment of their own, republican in form, with all the paraphernalia 
necessary to secure their own rights, and to put themselves in harmony 
with civilization. Under this system they have developed varied 
industries, established churches and schools, and brought themselves 
into communion with our institutions so thoroughly that in another 
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generation, if let alone, they may be admitted to the right of full 
citizenship, and finally into the Union as a State. 

“Tt is no part of the duty of the United States to furnish St. Louis 
with a market other than as it secures this growth and privilege from 
the working of general laws. Certainly it cannot be considered any 
part of the government’s duty to disregard a solemn treaty to bring a 
supposed benefit to any city. In a few years, if kept free from the 
machinations of designing men, the territory will become a valuable 
market for St. Louis and every other commercial centre, and at the 
same time prove the fitness of the Indian for assimilating civilization. 
The West is quite large enough even for railroad and land sharks, 
without adding the Indian Territory to their conquests.” 


THE Board of Visitors to the Naval Academy has accompanied its 
general report with a special one, recommending a radical change in 
the appointment of cadets, and making some averments which will 
strike many readers with surprise, as, for instance, that a naval cadet 
while at the Academy is not regarded as a part of the navy; and also 
that, except for the offense of hazing, naval cadets are not amenable to 
trial by court-martial. It may be that the tenor of the board’s report 
is not properly conveyed in the newspaper version of it, which is all 
we have at this writing access to, but if the fact is as represented in 
that version of the report, the status of naval cadets is certainly much 
in need of legislative ascertainment. We have recently read of a case 
of the retirement of a naval cadet for an injury received at the 
Academy, and how this could be without his being recognized as a part 
of the navy passes our comprehension. Nor can we understand how, 
even for the crime of hazing, he can be tried by court-martial, if he 
be not a constituent part of the naval establishment. He is either 
that, or else he is a citizen pure and simple, in which latter case he 
certainly is not triable by court-martial for any offense whatever. 
There is much suggested by the board’s report which is worthy of 
earnest attention at the hands of Congress, and it is to be hoped that 
it may receive such attention at an early date. 


Vou. XI.—No. 5. 
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SERVICE LITERATURE. 








Van Nosrranp has published a book of one hundred and twenty-four pages on 
“The Attack and Defense of Coast Fortifications,” by Captain Edward Maguire, 
corps of engineers, United States army. The author disclaims any title to origi- 
nality, his work being compiled from various sources, and largely from an article by 
Captain Carl Kriwanck, of the Austrian army. It is intended simply to save labor 
on the part of the military student by giving him in a handy form what is best 
worth knowing about the rational use of coast artillery, and the development of a 
correct system of defense, and is admirably fitted to accomplish that end. It is 
sufficiently illustrated, and both plates and letter-press are creditable to the publisher. 













‘‘Frrry YEARS’ OBSERVATION OF MEN AND EVENTS, CIVIL AND MILITARY,’’ 
by E. D. Keyes, brevet brigadier-general, United States army, has just been issued 
by the Messrs. Scribner. General Keyes’ book is made up of anecdotes, anecdotes 
in connection with his own experiences, all of which are particularly interesting. 
There is a great deal about the late General Winfleld Scott in this book, for whom 
General Keyes seems to have had a great admiration. The ruling passion of General 
Scott, however, he says, was ambition and its uniform attendant, jealousy. In mat- 
ters of rivalry he was easily vexed, and when the thing pursued caused great dis- 
satisfaction, “he seemed to go out of his own skin into that of an angry porcupine 
with every quill set fiercely on end, while Medea could not rage as he would against 
all men who beset the way to the prize he coveted. He poured out his venom 
against a rival in terms which showed him skillful in the school of obloquy, and 
after two or three years in his company, if I had credited his deseriptions of the 
superior officers of the Northern armies of the war of 1812, I must have concluded 
that not one of them was above mediocrity, and that several were far below.” 

General Keyes thinks that it will be impossible to convey a full knowledge of 
General Scott’s character without describing his relations to the fair sex. He 
writes,— 

‘* My observations of his conduct in the society of ladies are perhaps rendered 
more distinct by a certain marked contrariety in his nature. He always declared 
himself to be a gallant gentleman, and such, in a dubious sense, he was. It is true 
he never omitted to speak kindly to women, and when he was in their society he 
addressed them with a sort of tenderness which only appeared strange to me by its 
quiet sameness. From all I could learn from his conversation and conduct, he 
never had a desultory love affair in his whole life, he never allowed himself to 
be swayed or diverted from his purpose by a woman, and no one ever gained the 
slightest hold upon him. These facts appear strange when we reflect that he pos- 
sessed in an unusual degree the qualities which universally attract them, such as 
courage, manly bearing, martial exploits, and contempt for money. Sometimes, 
however, he would indulge in a license with the young ladies that would appall me. 
I have seen him, while yet in his prime, call to him the most débonnaire maiden 
present, spread her palm upon his, examine her hand with measured scrutiny, 
and then bestow a kiss upon her forehead. He would do all this with such an in- 
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nocent prudency, and such an air of patriarchal gravity, that there was no more 
suggestion of dalliance in his actions than in the obeisance of a saint.” 

General Scott once told General Keyes a story of himself to show that he was 
more scared by a broomstick in the hands of a woman than he would have been by 
a sabre in the hands of a Turk. 

“It was during my college vacation,” said he, ‘‘and I was at home near 
Petersburg. One day I started on a long walk through the country, and, after a 
tramp of several miles, I arrived at a farm-house, where I stopped to get a glass of 
milk. There was no one present but the farmer’s wife, who was a stout, buxom 
woman, and I fell into conversation with her. In a short time the devil put it into 
my head to give her a parting kiss, but at my first motion she sprang away, seized 
a broom, and came at me with a fury such as only an earnest female can display. 
The door being open, I shot through, she pursuing and abusing me, cleared a high 
fence, and ran with all speed across the fields till I got clear of the sound of her 
voice. And that, sir,’’ said he, ‘“‘is the only adventure of the kind I ever 
undertook.”’ 

‘‘ When he was seventy, and we lived at Wormley’s, in Washington,” writes 
General Keyes, ‘‘ we usually walked to the office at about ten o’clock in the morning. 
As we were moving along in silence through the square in front of the White 
House, we met Miss ——, to whom we bowed, and whom we both knew and esteemed 
as one of the ornaments of her sex. After passing*her a few steps, I said in a solil- 
oquizing tone, ‘I suppose the most calamitous condition of a woman is to be an 
old maid.’ We were then in the shade of a clump of bushes, and the general had 
hold of my arm, which-he pulled violently and stopped. ‘Iam shocked,’ he said, 
‘at your cruel, senseless speech. You never could make a more wanton assertion, or 
one that is more undeserved. Instead of its being a calamity it is often a blessing, 
and those you call old maids are generally the best of their sex.’ ’’ 


THe Army and Navy Gazette (London) says, ‘‘ Among the several cleverly- 
written articles which appear in The United Service (Hamersly and Co., Philadel- 
phia) is one which will, no doubt, attract a fair portion of attention. The title of 
the article referred to is ‘Our Little Navy,’ and the article itself is contributed by 
‘An Unpensioned Volunteer.’ From him, whoever he may be, we learn some 
particulars as to the present and probable future of the American navy. The 
object of the article is to tell the country how, thirty years ago, her flag was re- 
spected and her men-of-war were invincible,—whereas now the world laughs at 
the notion. In referring to the discussion going on in Congress as to the necessity 
of building up the navy, an old and experienced officer draws a few lively pictures 
of the style in which the American navy was conducted when the nation possessed 
one which was regarded as the most efficient for its size in the world. No doubt 
Theodorus Bailey carried matters with a high hand during the time of ‘ the fifties.’ 
When the American navy was handled by him and other officers of a like stamp, 
his course of action was always sharp, short, and decisive. If a tithe of what we 
learn from this article be true, it behooves the American nation to look after her 
national defenses.”’ 

Joun Witty & Sons, of New York, have published for Lieutenant C. A. L. 
Totten, of the Fourth Artillery, a challenge to the Metric System, entitled ‘‘ An 
Important Question in Metrology, Based upon Recent and Original Discoveries.” 
The “ recent and original discoveries’ seemed to be themselves based upon the ex- 
traordinary theory propounded by the late Piazzi Smith in regard to the Pyramid 
of Gizeh, which he argued contained a divinely-appointed system of weights and 
measures. Piazzi Smith’s theory has been more than once exploded, but it still 
occasionally shows signs of life. It is clear that nothing could be more cumbrous 
than our present weights and measures, both in names and relations. The metric 
system has the advantage of being so simple that it can be learned by a bright boy 
in an hour and never forgotten. It has the disadvantage of not conforming to the 
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duodecimal system. Lieutenant Totten proposes a system which will combine both 
the decimal and duodecimal systems. Had he not vitiated his style by totally 
irrelevant matter relating to Hebrews and Egyptians, one might take pleasure in 
commending his work. As it is, it is impossible to read it with any patience. 












Messrs. L. R. HaMERSLY & Co. have in press and will publish soon a work on 
the Indian sign language, by the late Captain W. P. Clark, Second Cavalry United 
States army, which was prepared by direction of General Sheridan, and with the 
sanction of the War Department. This work, the crowning effort of Captain 
Clark’s life, will honorably connect his name with the republic of letters, as have his 
military services with the profession of arms. 














THE following poem was written in December, 1862, by Colonel John A. 
Joyce, at the Galt House wine-room, at one o’clock in the morning, at the request 
of the celebrated George D. Prentice. It is a gem of its kind, and its authorship 
should be known: 






“ Laugh, and the world laughs with you; 
Weep, and you weep alone; 
For this brave old earth must borrow its mirth, 
It has troubles enough of its own. 
Sing, and the hills will answer ; 
Sigh! it is lost on the air; 
The echoes bound to a joyful sound, 
But shrink from voicing care. 













“ Rejoice, and men will seek you; 
Grieve, and they turn and go; 
They want full measure of all your pleasure, 
But they do not want your woe, 
Be glad, and your friends are many; 
Be sad, and you lose them all; 
There are none to decline your nectar’d wine, 
But alone you must drink life’s gall. 












“ Feast, and your halls are crowded 
Fast, and the world goes by ; 
Succeed and give, and it helps you to live, 
But no man can help you die. 
There is room in the halls of pleasure 
For a long and lordly train, 
But one by one we must all file on 
Through the narrow aisles of pain.” 












Exrata.—In the poem entitled ‘‘The Rescue,’’ by Miss Margaret Forster 
Owen, in the October number, in seventh line, second stanza, for ‘‘it’’ read ‘ yet’’; 
in fourth line, third stanza, for ‘‘unfortunate’’ read ‘‘importunate”; in second 
line, eighth stanza, for ‘“‘he’’ read “‘ye’’; in sixth line, ninth stanza, for ‘‘ Our’ 


read ‘* O’er.”’ 









TWO DUTIES. 


Nobody now argues about the duty and wisdom of life insurance. It is almost universally conceded, 
and a policy in a govd company is a certificate of the intelligence, prudent forethought, and business 
ability of its holder. It is something more than this in the majurity of cases, for it is a testimony to those 
broadened and enlightened views of life which eradicate selfishness and teach us the best part of life is 
that which is lived fur others. It is not whully unselfish. The law of compensation is here, and the in- 
sured finds it in his mental satisfaction--in the conviction of having discharged a great duty, in bis release 
from care and anxiety. Granted the duty of insuring, it is equally incumbent to select a good company. 
There need be no difficulty, for there are many. Stability, capacity, integrity are not limited to one. 
Plans differ, rates vary; security while absolute is still relative, for it is greater in some than in others. 
Tn this particular the Penn Mutual Life is unsurpassed, probably unequaled. This element has had chief 
consideration, and next, the cost. The latter has been, through a series of years, considerably less than 
the average of all the guod companies,—a result, we assume, attributable to a careful selection of risks, 
and close economy of administration. We should have no hesitation in recommending the Penn Mutual 
as entirely reliable in every way, the equal of any, superior of many, and inferior to none. 
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A CASE OF PARALYSIS. 


We give the results of a year’s treatment in a bad 
case of paralysis of long standing, showing the effects 
of Compound Oxygen in its slow but gradual work 
of vitalizing the half-dead nerves and giving the 
sluggish life-forces a new and better action. The 
progress of this case has been attended with much 
discouragement on the part of our patient, and has 
not been as satisfactory always as we could have 
wished. But it was a bad case, as we have said, and 
the fact that so much has been gained in a year shows 
how subtle and potent an agent we have in our 
hands, and how, when introduced into the system, it 
acts steadily in the direction of health, rapidly when 
the disease is not too deeply seated, and slowly where 
it has been strongly intrenched. 

In the latter part of February, 1883, a gentleman 
residing at Montpelier, Vt., wrote to us a statement 
of his case. We take from: our record buok the fol- 
lowing abstract: 

“Age, 60. Paralysis. First attack,in September, 
1874, affecting only one arm, and from which I en- 
tirely recovered in a few months, In March, 1875, had 
another attack, which involved the whole left side and 
was attended with great nervous prostration, but in 
two years I seemed quite well again, and was able to 
do some work. The third and last attack was in the 
fall of "TT, and came near killing me. For two weeks 
I was perfectly helpless. Since then I have been 
gaining slowly. Can now go about the house and 
wait on myself; but my greatest trouble is weakness. 
Am very nervous; sometimes mental, and again 
physical exhaustion. I see double all the time; feet 
and hands always cold.” 

A Treatment was sent March 5, 1883. In a week 
after commencing its use our patient wrote: 

“Extremities are delightfully warm, a new sensa- 
tion forme. I am encouraged.” 

From that time we had regular reports through 
the year, extracts from which we give, showing very 
slow but steady gains, and a state of fluctuating hope 
and discouragement on the part of our patient: 

“March 19. “Hands and feet continue warm; 
eyes better, but have a ringing and roaring in my 
ears; am sleeping beautifully.” 

March 30. “ Left arm lies limp and heavy at side; 
circulation improved; veins in hands begin to swell out 
and skin to look red and healthy ; the noise in head is 
departing.” 

April 6. “Am weak and numb and sore, and feel 
miserable; left arm seems bandaged from shoulder 
to fingers.” 

April 13. “Feel more hopeful.” 

April 20. “ Blood is much increased ; veins in hand 
stand out ina way Iam not used to; appetite uni- 
form and good.” 

April 28. “Eyes have become very bad, showing 
objects double and much blurred.” 

May 10. “ Circulation, appetite, and breathing all 
improved ; last few days feel renewed nerve power 
and strength flowing through me; the paralysis has 
partly left my disabled side; within three days have 
swallowed liquids naturally for the first time in five 
years.’ 
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June 24, “Think I am slightly stronger.” 


August 2. “ Paralyzed limbs seem to take on new 
strength and vitality ; better feeling also in arm; eyes 
improved.” 

August 21, “ Gain strenyth daily.” 

September 4. ‘While walking was seized with 
sudden weakness.” 

September 10. “ Weakness has increased until this 
morning I could not stand upright ; had a good night's 
rest and felt well until I attempted to get up.” 

‘ October 22. “ Frequent fluctuations from good to 
ad.” 


November 22. “Sense of paralysis in left hand 
seems improving.” 

January 11, 1884. “Slight gain in some ways; 
good appetite and some flesh.” 

February 3. “ There is a general toning up and im- 
provement of the whole system.” 

March 10. ‘“ Eyes look more healthy; there is not 
that glassy side-look like a stare as before.” 

For the next month improvement was still more 
rapid, and on the Sth of April we received the follow- 
ing warmly expressed letter: 

“ Dear Doctors,—Behold, I bring you tidings of 
great joy. My mouth is filled with laughter and my 
tongue with singing. That is to say, that I am feel- 
ing altogether bétter, and if the indications don’t tell 
untruths I am rapidly improving. 

“Your last consignment came to hand ten days 
ago, and I immediately began using it according to 
directions. You will remember that I had been ont 
of Compound Oxygen for something like a month, 
but I am quite sure that what I had previously taken was 
silently doing ils work, 

“The results in the last week have been marked, 
direct, and all that I could ask for. I begin to real- 
ize, in fact, what I have looked for and hoped for 
a year past. I am gaining strength and in spirits ; 
I am gaining rapidly; instead of feeling shiftless 
and dreading any little service, I am longing for a 
bright sun, clear, warm sidewalks, that [ may walk 
out. 

“The sense of paralysis seems to be leaving. I say 
‘seems to be leaving,’ for I am cautious not to over- 
state symptoms, but I am satisfied with the outlook 
for one week to say the least. If I can continue in 
this good way a few weeks, I expect to be more 
satisfied. 

“The improvement has been so marked and is so 
hopeful I am almost scared, and looking myself over 
and carefully studying symptoms and recalling the 
physical weaknesses of the past six years, I question, 
‘Is this really me, the paralytic? Of course, gentle- 
men, I am fully prepared from the present phase of 
affairs to sing the praises of Compound Oxygen 
‘with the spirit and the understanding also.’ ” 


At the close of his letter our patient adds: 


“Tam glad after so much despairing correspond- 
ence to be able to send you such a report. I trust 
that not another despairing cry shall be heard from 
me, though I am aware that I have been a long time 
ill, and it will probably be a long way back.” 


and action of this new remedy, and a record of many of the remarkable results which have so far attended 


its use. 


Depository in New York.—Dr. John Turner, 138 Fifth Avenue, who has charge of our Depository in 
New York City, will fill orders for the Compound Oxygen Treatnient, and may be consulted by letter or 


in person, 


Depository on Pacrric Coast.—H. E. Mathews, 606 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California, 


will fill orders for the Compound Oxygen Treatment on Pacific 


Coast. 


Depostrory iN CanapA.—E. W. D. King, 58 Church Street, Toronto, will fill orders for Compound 


Oxygen in the Dominion of Canada. 


Fravups anp Imrrations.—Let it be clearly understood that Com 
pensed by the undersigned, Any substance made elsewhere, and call 
and those who buy it simply throw away their money, as they will in the end discover. 


worthless, 


und ped is only made and dis- 
Compound Oxygen, és spurious and 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN., 


G. R. STARKEY, A.M., M.D. 
G. E. PALEN, Ph.B., M.D. 





1109 and 1111 Girard St, (vetwoen Chostaut and Market), Phila., Pa, 
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NEW ENGLAND 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
oF Boston. 


The attention of Officers of the Army and Navy is directed 
to the following 


ASSETS ° ° . ° ° « $26,901,943.27 
LIABILITIES ° . « * « 14,327,928.23 
TOTAL SURPLUS. e ° . $2,574,015.04 


This Company insures the lives of Officers of the Army and Navy without extra 
premium, except when actually engaged in warfare, which premium, if not paid at 
the assumption of the extra risk, will not invalidate the policy, but will be a lien 

_ upon it; and also gives liberty of residence and travel, on service, in all countries, 
at all seasons of the year, without extra charge. 

The attention of the public is called toa New Feature in Life Insur- 
amce adopted by this Company, the issuing of Endowment Policies for precisely 
the same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. These policies par- 
ticipate in the annual distribution of surplus, and are subject to the Massachusetts 
non-forfeiture law. 

Cash surrender and paid-up insurance values indorsed on every policy. 

THE Directors’ ANNUAL Report, containing a detailed statement, and pam- 
phiets explanatory of the New Features, can be obtained on application to the 


Office of the Company, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. POST-OFFICE SQUARE, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. BOSTON, MASS. 








STRACHAUER’S CHURCH MUSIC, 


FOR QUARTET AND OCTET CHOIRS. 


Mr. Hermann StracHaver, whose pure and elevated taste, and decided talent as a composer well fit him 
for the task, has here given us, in an octavo book of 170 pages, 26 very beautiful quartets, in the form of 
the higher church music. Half are his own, and half arrangements from the great masters. Choir lead- 
ers will find this a treasure. Price in Boards, $1.00. 


LODDEN'S PBONOOHCING DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL TERMS S20" sr 


book for all musical people. 

READING FOR THE MUSICAL MILLION is found in Ditson & Co.’s must interesting Books or 
Musicat LiTeRATURE, every year more popular, and worthy of purchase for Pustic Lierartes, and by all 
students of music. Lives of Beethoven ($1.50), Gottschalk ($1.25), Chopin ($1.25), Handel ($2.00), Men- 
delssohn ($1.25), Rossini ($1.50), Schumann ($1.25), Mozart ($1.50), Von Weber (2 vols., each $1.25), and 
many others. Student’s History of Music ($2.50), Violin and its Music ($5.00). Send for lists. 

WAR SONGS, 50 Cents. Everybody is singing them. Immensely popular book. 

GUITAR AT HOME ($2.00). New, large, and fine collection of bright and popular music, 

Lists furnished. Any book mailed for retail price. s 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
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THE CENTURY FOR 1885. 


A GREAT ENTERPRISE. 
Papers on the Civil War. 


The important feature of Taz Century Macazine for the coming year— 
indeed, perhaps the most important ever undertaken by this or any magazine— 
will be a series of separate papers on the great battles of the War for the Union, 
written by general officers high in command on both the Federal and the Con- 
federate sides,—General Grant (who writes of Vicksburg, Shiloh, and other 
battles), Generals Longstreet, McClellan, Beauregard, Rosecrans, Hill, Admiral 
Porter, and others. The series opens in the November CENTURY with an article on 


“The Battle of Bull Run,” 
by General Beauregard, with moresthan twenty illustrations. The author in- 
cidentally describes his relations with Mr. Jefferson Davis and his plans for the 
conduct of the war which were not approved by the Confederate authorities. 
Brief sketches, entitled ‘“ Recollections of a Private,’’ papers chronicling special 
events, descriptions of various auxiliary branches of the service, etc., will supple- 
ment the more important series by the various generals. 

A strict regard for accuracy will guide the preparation of the illustrations, 
for which THE Century has at its disposal a very large quantity of photographs, 
drawings, portraits, maps, plans, etc., hitherto unused. The aim is to present in 
this series, not official reports, but commanding officers’ accounts of their plans 
and operations,—interesting personal experiences which will record leading events 
of the war, and possess, at the same time, a historical value not easily to be 


] 1 t d. s ” 
ai Fiction. 


In this line Tot Century will maintain its prestige, and furnish the best 
stories by American writers that can be procured. In November begins 


A New Novel by W. D. Howells, 
author of ‘‘ Venetian Days,’’ ‘‘A Modern Instance,’’ etc. This story deals with 
the rise of an American business man. A novel by Henry James, a novelette by 
Grace Denio Litchfield, and short stories by ‘‘ Uncle Remus,”’ Frank R. Stockton, 
H. H. Boyesen, T. A. Janvier, Julian Hawthorne, Saxe Holm, and other equally 


well-known writers, will appear at various times. 


Miscellaneous Features. 
Under this heading may be included a series of papers on the Cities of Italy 
by W. D. Howells, the illustrations being reproductions of etchings and drawings 
by Joseph Pennell. A series on 


The New North-West, 
being an interesting group of papers by E. V. Smalley, Lieut. Schwatka, Principal 
Grant, of Kingston, Ontario, and others, descriptive of little-known regions: 
papers on French and American art,—sculpture and painting, with some exquisite 
illustrations. Papers on 


Astronomy, Architecture, and History, 
the first being by Professor Langley and others. Under Architecture are included 
more of Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s articles on Churches, City and Country Houses, 


etc. Colonel George E. Waring, Jr., will describe 
Progress in Sanitary Draining. 


E. C. Stedman, Edmund Gosse, and others will furnish literary essays; George 
W. Cable will contribute in various ways; several papers on sport and adventure 
will soon be published, and 


John Burroughs 


will write from time to time on outdoor subjects. 

Readers of THe Century may feel sure of keeping abreast of the times on 
leading subjects that may properly come within the province of a monthly magazine. 
Its circulation is now about 140,000 monthly, the November number exceeding that 
Jigure. Subscriptions should date from this number, the beginning of the War 
Series and Mr. Howells’s new novel. Price, $4.00 a year; 35 centsa number. All 
booksellers and newsdealers sell it and take subscriptions, or remittance may be 
made to THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The United States Mail 
Sour SEED STORE mvs boon. 


We offer 


Garden and Field Seeds 


of all the standard sorts, and many Novelties of merit. 
Drop us your address by postal card, and we will mail you, free of charge, our 


handsomely illustrated Catalogue with prices. 
D. LANDRETH & SONS, Philadelphia. 


Seed Growers since 1784. 


GLEASON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


HOYT & GLEASON, 





Tatlors, 






and Furnishing Goods 
is now ready, and will be mailed 

to any address, upon request. , 
Wanamaker & Brown, 

OAK HALL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 







No, lol? CHESTNUT STREET, 





PHILADELPHIA. 


‘ 
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ONE DOLLAR. 


A MILITARY POCKET-BOOK. 


By Brevet Major Thomas Wilhelm, U.S.A. e 
Imparts knuwledge to the uninstructed. Refreshes 
knowledge previously acquired. Furnishes hints, * 
Cc 


formule, directions, and rulesof procedure for almost 
every conceivable situation, exigency, or emergency OPTICAL, wt 
incident to military service. Is always at hand, and 
= be — on the instant. r 
8 a complete summary and compendium of prac- 

tical information on military topics, forming, in hon. AND V aA = 
a library in itself which neither takes up room in tra A i h DG 
quarters, nor constitutes an impediment on the march. 

About 300 pages, 3 x 4 inches in size, printed on 

paper, sprinkled edges, fully illustrated, bound 

in Russia leather, flexible covers. 

We have reduced the price of the Pocket-Book to 
one dollar, and solicit your order at this low price, 


L. R. HAMERSLY & CO., 
1510 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








THOMAS B, HAGSTOZ. 
JAMES BURDICK, 


1. B. HAGSTOL & C0, 


[Successors to MORGAN & HEADLY,] 
The only house in Philadelphia making a specialty of 


Diamonds and Precious Stones, 


ALSO WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Jewelry, Watches, and Optical Goods. 
Mutual Life Insurance Co, Building, 


Tenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


W.H. WALMSLEY & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TU R. & J. BECK, 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS, 
1016 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 














BEFORE — AND — AFTER 
Electric Appliances are sent on 30 Days’ Trial, 
TO MEN ONLY, YOUNG OR OLD, 


HO are suffering from Nervous DEBILITY, 

Lost ViTauity, Lack OF NERVE FORCE AND 
Vicor, WASTING WEAKNESSES, and all those diseases 
of a PERSONAL NaTuRE resulting from ABUSES and 
OTHER CAUSES. Speedy relief and complete resto- 
ration of HEALTH, VIGOR and MANHOOD GUARANTEED. 
The grandest discovery of the Nineteenth Century. 
Send at once for Illustrated Pamphlet free, Address 


YVOLTAIC BELT CO., MARSHALL, MISH. 














MICROSCOPES, 
TELESCOPES, 
BAROMETERS. 


Clinical and other Thermometers. 
OPERA, FIELD, AND MARINE GLASSES. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE GEM, 


the most powerful and compact Field Glass ever made. In 
use by officers of the army all over the country. 


eo -s«xiIn strong Sling-Case, by Mail - $20.00 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue of 156 pages, and mention this journal. 
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D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., New York, - 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


OPERATIONS OF THE ARMY UNDER BUELL, 


From Junr 10 To OcToBerR 80, 1862, 
—AND— 


THE BUELL COMMISSION. 


By. JAMES B. FRY (Retired), 


Assistant Adjutant-General, with rank of Colonel, Brevet Major-General U.S.A., Chief-of-Staff to General 
Buell, November 15, 1861, to October 30, 1862. 


12mo. Cloth. With Map and Portrait of General Buell. Price, $1.25. 
ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


McDOWELL AND TYLER IN THE CAMPAIGN OF 
BULL RUN, 1861. 


12mo. Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 


THE ATTACK AND DEFENCE OF COAST 
FORTIFICATIONS. 


By Captain Epwarp Macurre, Corps of Engineers, U.S.A. With Map and 
numerous Illustrations. Octavo. Price, $2.50. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
ARMY SACRIFICES ; 


Or, BRIEFS FROM OFFICIAL PicEoN-Hotes. Sketches Based on Official Reports, 
Grouped together for the Purpose of Illustrating the Services of the Regular 
Army of the United States on the Indian Frontier. By General Jamxs B. 
Fry. 16mo. $1.25. 


HISTORY OF BREVET RANK. 


The History and Legal Effects of Brevets in the Armies of Great Britain and the 
United States, from the Origin in 1692 until the Present Time. By General 
JameEs B. Fry. Crown 8vo. Extracloth. $3.00. 


AMONG THE SIOUX OF DAKOTA; 


Or, Eie¢HTzEN Montus’ EXPERIENCE AS AN INDIAN AGENT. By Captain D.C. 
Poouz, U.S.A. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT WITH THE FIFTH 
CAVALRY. 


An Authentic Account of Service in Texas, the War of the Rebellion, and the 
Western Frontier, together with Biographical Sketches of all Officers who 
have belonged to the Regiment. Compiled by Captain Gro. F. Pricer, Fifth 
U.S. Cavalry. Illustrated with Four Portraits on Steel. 8vo. Extra cloth. 
$6.00. 


FROM EVERGLADE TO CANON WITH THE SECOND 
DRAGOONS (Second U. S. Cavalry). 


An Authentic Account of Service in Florida, Mexico, Virginia, and the Indian 
Country, including Personal Recollections of Distinguished Officers. By 
General T. F. Ropensoven, U.S.A. Royal 8vo. Illustrated with Chromo- 
Lithographs. Extra cloth. $6.00. 


NEW CAVALRY TACTICS. 


By General Paitip St. Grorce Cooke, U.S.A. 16mo. Morocco. $1.50. 


Bae Copies of above Books sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price.~@am 
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New and Popular Novels. 
KITTY’S CONQUEST. 


By CarTAIN CHARLES KING; U.S.A., author of “The Colonel’s Daughter,” etc. 16mo, 

Extra cloth. $1.00. 

“Captain King has given us another delightful story of American life. The reputation of the 
author will by no means suffer through his second venture. We can heartily commend the story to 
all lovers of the American novel.” — Washington Capital. 

“‘ Will take rank with its gifted author's vivid romance, ‘The Colonel's Daughter,’ and should 
become as popular, Captain King writes fluently and felicitously, and in the novel under review 
there is not a tiresome page. Everything is graphic, telling, and interesting. The plot is of particular 
excellence.” —Fhiladelphia Evening Call. 


A WIFE HARD WON. 


By JuLiA MCNAIR WRIGHT. 16mo. Extra cloth. $1.00. 

‘‘ Well written, spicy, and piquant, with a happy ending, and will be much read."—AHarrisburg 
Evening Telegraph. 

“‘ Julia McNair Wright tells a well-constructed love-story with much spirit. The plot is good, 
and in some portions highly dramatic in interest.” —Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

“Is certainly one of this popular author's best efforts; the climax is admirably worked up, and 
the love-scenes are exquisitely written,""—City Jtem. 


NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 


By Rosa NoucHETTE Carey, author of ‘“* Wooed and Married,” “ Nellie’s Memories,” 

“‘Queenie’s Whim,” etc. 16mo. Extracloth. $1.00. Paper cover. 25 cents. 

“The genuine novel-reader cannot fail to be pleased with ‘ Not Like Other Girls.’ The plot is 
of the sort which keeps up the interest to the end; in a word, the book is a genuine summer novel, 
to be read and enjoyed in a hammock or a piazza chair.""—Boston Courier. 

“It is an interesting story of girl-life, told in an easy, natural style, the interest being maintained 
from first to last."—New York Daily News. 

‘* A pure, healthful, domestic romance."— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


THE COLONEL’S DAUGHTER; 


Or, Winning His Spurs. 
By CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U,S.A., author of “ Kitty’s Conquest,” etc. 12mo. Extra cloth. 
$1.50. 

‘It is, by all odds, the most truly American novel that has appeared in along time. There are 
many exciting episodes and not a few fights with the Indians. It is one of the best and most interest- 
ing stories that has been published during the year.""—Philadelphia Press. 

“There have been few American novels published of late years so thoroughly readable as ‘ The 
Colonel's Daughter.’ There are brilliant pictures of garrison life, a taste of fighting and adventure, 
and a chivalrous love affair, interwoven with clever sketches of military types. The style is bright, 
the dialogue simple and natural, the heroine a charming creature, with just a spice of wilfulness, and 
the favorite lieutenant one of those fortunate fellows whom most men envy and many women 
admire.”"— Boston Literary World, 


THE PRICE SHE PAID. 


By FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 1r2mo. Extracloth. $1.25. 

‘It is clever, entertaining, and full of force. ‘ The Price She Paid’ has a plot of much interest, 
holding the attention to the very end.”— Boston Courier. 

“ A pleasant story of fashionable life in the city and country, written in a vigorous style, with its 
characters well defined, and its narrative pleasant and readable.""—Duduque Herald, 

“The book is well worth reading.” —Charleston News and Courier. 


MARAH. 


By Mrs. RosA VERTNER JEFFREY, author of “* Woodburn,” etc. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.25. 


“‘ The incidents are many and varied, and it is well written."—Harrisburg Telegraph. 
“The story is interesting.” —San Francisco Chronicle, 
“The story is one of much warmth and color, as befits a Southern romance, and it is cleverly 


told.”"—Aew York Home Fournal, 
“A highly interesting romance, The characters are drawn with skill and effectively handled.”— 


Philadelphia Evening Call. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, post-ge prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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18424 1884 
SEASON OF 1884. 


F. A. HOYT & COMPANY 


Invite you to inspect their Winter Novelties, many of which were selected by Mr. 
F. A. Hoyt personally while in Europe. Our assortment and quality of 


BoyYs’ CLOTHING, 


as usual, are far in advance of any other establishment. 


LADIES’ HABITS AND OVER-GARMENTS MADE TO ORDER. 
ARMY AND NAVY UNIFORMS. 
Assembly Buildings, Tenth and Chestnut Streets. 


“ECLIPSE” 


EXTRA DRY—PURE, WHOLESOME, 


Honors awarded over imported Champagnes at private and public comparisons, and the 
only Medal of Superiority for native natural Champagne. 


Quarts, $16.50. Pints, $18.50. Sample Hand Cases, 3 gts. and 2 pts., $5. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPONSIBLE DEALERS. 


Also, Choice enEreet it. PORT, BRANDY, CLARET, BURGUNDY, HOCK, 
HERRY, ANGELICA, MUSCATEL. 


aa No ome sold under imitation labels. 4@> Sample cases, contai.ing two bottles each 
of Champagne, Brandy, Port, Burgundy, Claret, and Hock, $8.00. 


FRED. WM. LUTTGEN, Sole Agent; 
—— 51 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 
War 4a “GRAND PRIZE,” Medium Dry, delicate flavor. Quarts, $13.00; Pints, $15.00. 


ANE WE MAKE A SPECIALTY 
Or : OF SUPPLYING 
* Will be mailed am ) Post and Company 
cuones oft FREE yervitmeniec =. A DENS 


ces, 
Saas for planting as Vegetable and oe 
ds, Plants, etc. Imvaluable to 


D. M. FERRY &C Erman WITH THE BEST OF 
=sSsSEED S.— 


Orders from U. S. Army Officers executed 
at Special Low Rates. 


Send for our New Seed Annnal and Special Rates 
Address D. M. FERRY & C0., Detroit, Mich. 





— 
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THE CHURCH CYCLOPADIA. 


NOV READY. 


A very valuable work, prepared primarily for the laity of the Protestant Episcopal Church in’ the 
United States; valuable also as a work of reference for the clergy; highly useful to Sunday-school 
teachers and other workers in the Church ; indispensable to every Churchman who wishes to be thoroughly 
informed respecting the history, authority, and organization of the Church, her rites and uses, her 
methods of work, and the chief instrumentalities she employs. 

The contents of the book may be briefly summarized as: First.—A complete dictionary of ecclesias- 
tical terms and phrases, Second.—A large number of original articles on special topics pertaining to the 
doctrine, uses, organization, and administration of the Church, prepared expressly for this work by 
Bishops, Presbyters, and Laymen of recognized ability. Third.—A complete series of Diocesan Histories, 
embracing all the dioceses in the United States, thus forming in the aggregate a comprehensive and au- 
thentic history of the Church in this country, prepared expressly for this work, in many instances by the 
Bishops themselves, in nearly all other cases by a Presbyter or Layman appointed by the Bishops for the 
purpose. 

The work is edited by the Rev. A. A. Benton, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in Delaware College, 
who has labored indefatigably in its preparation, and has brought to the execution of his task a rich store 
of scholarly attainments and an earnest purpose of making the work in every way worthy the confidence 
of the great and intelligent body of Christians to which it particularly addresses itself. 

Bishop Stevens, who writes the preface to the book, says: “ Whatever will enlarge the area of knowl- 
edge, or give shape and definiteness to floating opinions, or throw light upon obscure points, or stimulate 
deeper investigation in this broad department of learning, cannot but prove a great blessing to all think- 
ing and Christian men. This Cyclopedia will, itis hoped, fulfill all, or nearly all, these conditions, and it 
ought, therefore, to be hailed with favor, especially by the laity, as a marked help to them in seeking after 
a deeper knowledge and wider views of the person and glory of Christ our Lord, as seen in the Church, 
which is His Body, the fullness of Him that filleth all in all.” 

The list of contributors includes several of the Bishops, a number of the clergy, representing all 
the varying shades of thought and opinion which exist in the Church, and several distinguished laymen, 
whose reputation as jalists in the topics treated by them is universally recognized. 

The titles trea in original articles embrace a large variety of subjects, historical, doctrinal, and 
practical, and these articles will prove most acceptable to the laity, both in helping to make clear some 
things which may seem obscure, and in furnishing fresh and timely thoughts and suggestions on many of 
the living practical questions that pertain to the every-day life of the Church as an active militant body. 

This book contains 800 imperial octavo pages, printed on good paper, in clear type, and strongly bound 
in cloth. It will be sold only by subscription, at the uniform price of $5.00, and will be sent, postage paid, 
on receipt of the price, to any address; 

Circulars describing the book and giving titles of articles, etc., will be furnished on application to the 


publishers, 
L. R. HAMERSLY & CO., 


1510 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CIRCULATION, 120,000. 
THE 


PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


THE GREAT DAILY OF THE KEYSTOWE STATE. 


Issued every day, including Sunday, it forms an uninterrupted and un- 
rivaled channel of communication, with a constituency of readers which is not 
excelled in any quarter in number, intelligence, or amplitude of means. 

In addition to exceptionally full reports of occurrences,—local, domestic, 
and foreign,—the “ Record” gives especial prominence to agricultural, scientific, 
sporting, and dramatic notes and events, household knowledge, fashions, etc. 

Fearless editorials on all important topics are features of the paper. 

Exclusive of the Sunday issue, the price is Three dollars per year, or 
Thirty Cents per month; with the Sunday issue, Four Dollars per year. 


A VALUABLE PAPER FOR ANY LOCALITY. 


ADDRESS 


THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD, 
917 and 919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


. » $9,011,898.58 
- + 1,809,462,85 


SECURITY is the first consideration, LOWEST COST the 
next. The **PENN” is unequalled in these essentials to first- 
class insurance. The Policy contracts of this Company leave 
nothing to be desired, embracing all the liberal features of every 
other. They become INCONTESTABLE three ycars from date. 
They are absolutely NON-FORFEITABLE, the entire “reserve’’ 
at lapse being applied either to the EXTENSION of the original 
sum insured, or to the purchase of PAID-UP insurance, at the 
option of the member. 


SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES, Vice-President. | H. S. STEPHENS, 2d Vice-President. 
JESSE J, BARKER, Actuary. HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 


NOW READY. 


“ALL GREAT HISTORICAL EPOCHS BEGIN WITH OR END IN BATTLES.” 


FAMOUS AND DECISIVE 


BATTLES OF THE WORLD, 


EMBRACING ALL THE RENOWNED MILITARY MOVEMENTS FROM 
MARATHON, 490 B.C., TO THE PRESENT. 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U.S.A., 


Late Professor of Military Science and Tactics, University of Wisconsin, author of “The 
Colonel’s Daughter; or, Winning His Spurs,”’ etc, 


PRICE, $3.00. 


Address LB. R. HAMERSLY & CO., 


1510 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WANTED 


Every one to know that we have selected a large variety 
of patterns out.of our stock of Wilton, Velvet, Body 
Brussels, Tapestry Brussels, and Ingrain Carpets, 


which we are now closing out to make more room for 


our newer designs. Experienced retail carpet buyers 


will, if they see the styles, examine qualities, and hear 


prices, be convinced that we are offering great bargains. 


J. & FJ. DOBSON, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
809g, 8x1, and 813 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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TWO NEW BOOKS FOR ARMY OFFICERS. 


FIFTY YEARS’ OBSERVATION OF MEN 
AND EVENTS, CIVIL AND MILITARY. 


By E. D. Kryrss, Brevet Brigadier-Gen- 
eral U.S.A., and late Major-General 
U.S.V. lvol. 12mo. $1.50. 


General Keyes was for several years an aide- 
de-camp to General Scott, and was brought into 
contact with many of the most distinguished 
characters, civil and military, who have taken 
a prominent part in American affairs during 
the last half-century. The principal charm of 
this book consists in personal anecdotes and 
the revelation of the essential characteristics of 
eminent men of our own and other countries. 
His descriptive powers are remarkable, and he 
appears to possess an intuitive knowledge of 
character, His references to Gastronomers, 
Puritans, Orators, Politicians, and Military 
Men are inimitable and strikingly just. 


THE SNAKE DANCE OF THE MOQUIS 
OF ARIZONA. 


Being a Narrative of a Journey from 
Santa Fé, New Mexico, to the Villages 
of the Moqui Indians of Arizona. By 
Joun G. BourkKE, Captain Third U.S. 
Cavalry. lvol. 8vo. $5.00. 


Captain Bourke, who has for so long been 
with General Crook, has written a wonderfully 
stirring and striking book. He was the first 
white man to see the famous snake dance, and 
describes many features of camp and Indian 
life in New Mexico and Arizona which are new 
and interesting. His text is illustrated with 
an important series of colored plates. 


For those who desire to keep informed concerning current literary matters, and who want 
their information in a compact shape, Tue Book Buyer, a monthly journal, was started a year 


‘ago. Its success has been phenomenal. 


The October number is ready. Over three hundred 


books are mentioned in its text and advertising pages. The price is fifty cents per annum. 
If you wish to examine before subscribing, send for a specimen copy to the publishers. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


HAVERLIY’S THEATRE, 


BROAD STREET. 


McCAULL OPERA COMIQUE CO. 


FALKA. 
FALKA. 
FALKA. 


NEW SCENERY. 


FALKA. 
FALKA. 
FALKA. 


GORGEOUS COSTUMES. 


FALKA. 
FALKA. 
FALKA,. 


FALEA MATINEE AT 2. 


WALNUT 


sT. 


TaEA TR Ei. 


I. FLEISHMAN, Sole Lessee and Manager. 


J. C. DUFF’S OPERA COMPANY. 


SECOND WEEK. 


GREAT SUCCESS. 


A NIGHT IN VENICE. 


A NIGHT IN VENICE. 


A NIGHT IN VENICE. 


By JOHANN STRAUSS, King of the Waltz. 


New Costumes, Scenery. 
Nowak, from Vienna. 


Enlarged Orchestra, under the direction of Herr Adolph 
Chorus of 50 voices, introducing 


TWELVE PIGEONS OF ST. MARK. 


Wednesday, Special Matinee. 
Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday, 


Reserved Seats, 50 cents, 








E have in press, and will shortly 
publish, Captain Clark’s book on 
the Indian Sign Language, with an in- 
troductory treatise on the Origin, Habits, 
and Customs of the North American 
Indian Tribes. This important work 
was prepared by order of the lieutenant- 
general commanding the army, and has 
received the approval of the War De- 
partment. The untimely death of its 
lamented author just on the eve of the : 
publication of this book makes it in] FiiiiNeecs gl Gas a 
some sense a memorial volume. Pub-}| _ ei 
lished only by subscription. 
. PRICE, $3.50. BITTERS, 


ae excellent appeitsiang tovke of ae. flavor, new wool over the 
2 we whole world, cures Dys ia, Diarrhoea, Fever an ie, an 
Your early order is solicited. disorders ofthe Digetive Orguas, A few drops impart a delicious Savor 
to s glass of champagne, and to all summer drinks. Try it, and 
- beware of counterfeits. Ask your grocer or druggist for the genuine 
article, manufactured by DR. J. G. B. SIEGERT & SONS. 


J. W. WUPPERMANN, SOLE AGENT, 
651 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


L. R. HAMERSLY & CO., 


1510 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


HORSTMANN BROTHERS & CO., 


Fifth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., 


ARMY AND NAVY GOODS. 


Inquiries by mail receive prompt attention. Illustrated Catalogues sent on 
application. 


HORSTMANN BROTHERS & CO., 
Fifth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT No. 1 CIGARETTES. 


Cigarette Smokers who are willing to pay a little more for Cigarettes than the price charged 
for the ordinary trade Cigarettes will find the RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT No.1 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
They are made from the brightest, most delicately flavored, and highest cost Gold 
Leaf grown in Virginia, and are absolutely without adulteration or drugs. 
We use the Genuine French Rice Paper, of our own direct importation, which is made 
especially for us, water-marked with the name of the brand, 
RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT No. 1, 


on each Cigarette, without which none are genuine. Base imitations of this brand have been put on 
sale, and Cigarette Smokers are cautioned that this is the Old and Original brand, and to observe 
that each package or box of RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT CIGARETTES bear the 


signature of 
ALLEN & GINTER, Manufacturers, Richmond, Va. 


Also manufacturers of well-known b~ands, Richmond Gem, Opera Puffs, Pet, and Little 
Beauties Cigarettes. 

SMOKING TOBACCOS: ichmond Straight No. 1, Richmond Gem Curly 
Cut, Turkish Mixture, Perique Mixture, Old Rip, etc., etc. 


FRACRANT VANITY FAIR 


AND 


CLOTH OF COLD 


CIGARETTES. 


Our Cigarettes cannot be surpassed. If you do not use them, a trial will 
convince you that they have no equal. Two hundred millions sold in 1883. 


13 First Prize Medals Awarded. 


WM. S. KIMBALL & CO. 





HORSFORD’S 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


For Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical Exhaustion, Nervousness, 
Diminished Vitality, Urinary Difficulties, etc. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge, Mass. 


There seems to be no difference of opinion in high medical authority of the value of phos- 
phoric acid, and no preparation has ever been offered to the public which seems to so happily 
meet the general want as this. 


It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the taste. 
No danger can attend its use. 

Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to take. 
It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 


Lif rm (From Francis H. Atkins, A. A. Surgeon, U. S. Army.) 

SH" “ \ 2 ‘ 79 

j ; tities 0. ouavenn: Fort Ginson, Inp. Ter., February 1, 1879. 
ome “ Dear Sir,—The Acid Phosphate medicinal preparation I have used quite 
extensively since 1870, and with great satisfaction. Have half a dozen patients using it here 
now,—citizens as well as persons connected with the service. I have yet to meet a case where, 
being ‘udiciously prescribed by a physician, it has failed to afford relief, and no other remedy 
have I seen ;ecrle so generally hand about among their friends with commendation. For 
dyspepsia, whether in the lean or corpulent, in nervous debility, and in night sweats of con- 
sumption, it has commonly given speedy benefit, and some of my army friends are quite 


enthusiastic about it. I am sir, with great respect and esteem, 
“Yours respectfully, FRANCIS H. ATKINS.” 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is manufactured by the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
R.I. Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free on application to 
manufacturers. Physicians desiring to test it'will be furnished a bottle free of expense, except 
express charges, if they mention Tue Unirep SeRvVigg,. Manufactured by the 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


SPENCE RL 


STEEL PENS WRITING FLUID 


OF SUPERIOR ENGLISH MAKE. 


Sample Card containing 26 NUMBERS of PENS sent for 
trial, POSTPAID, on receipt of 25 cents. These Pens and Ink 
will be furnished, on requisition, to the Officials of the ARMY 
and NAVY DEPARTMENT: PWASHINGTON. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN™FAYLOR & CO., 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
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